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ADYEHTISEMENT, 

THE following MlSCELLANEOUl^ 
Thoughts and Essays, &c. 
&c. were never intended for the 
prefs; but were only the amufe- 
ment of the author's leifure hour^^^ 
\ during thq time his bufinefs detained 
|b him at Paris. At the defire of fome 
V of his friends, they are made pub- 
^ lie ; and if they prove of s^ny fer- 
^ vice or inftrudion to mankind, the 
author will be fatisfied, and think 
his time was well fpent 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

THOUGHTS and ESSAYS. 

On J U S T I C £• 

OO man fhould be, or pretend to 
be generous, before he is juft. 
When this is the cafe, it is only 
vain oftentation and prodigality, not true 
^nd fincere genercfity, and, in fa£t, when 
rightly confidered, r^^/ injufticej becaufe 
he vainly fports with, and attempts to ac- 
•quire fame by, the property of others. The 
creditor may, in fome fenfe, be faid to be 
B 2 the 



4 On JUSTICE- 

the debtor's king, until he is fatisfied. If 
the debtor is able to pay, whilft he lives in a 
ft ate of non-payment, he may be faid to live 
in an adlual ftate of robbery, and in the 
commiflion of a crime. This, however, does 
not relate to a reafonlble time, according to 
the circumftances of the cafe ; for the writer 
means only thofe people who purchafe mer- 
xhandizc of any kind, at the very time they 
are confcious of their inability of paying 
for them ; and thus by their fplly, knavery, 
or extravagance, run themfelves into dif- 
ficulties : or fuch as borrow money from 
well difpofed people under fi£litious or 
falfe pretences, which may properly be 
ftiled roguery^ accompanied by falihood 
and fraud. Juftice is one of the attributes 
of the Almighty, and required by our 
Creator from man ; the command of all 
laws divine and human ; and as the firft 
ought to be, and are the foundation of the 
fecond, fo is juftice the fecurity of fo- 
ciety, and the barrier of property, 

RfiStltUTIO*^ 



:On : JUST ICE. 5; 

Restitution of ill-gotten money or 
eS^s is a very elftntial part of juftice,; 
afid a very neceffary prelude to repentance, 
wbich is otherwife a mpckery, and a word 
without meaning : 

Eiatjvfijtia et ruat cesium^ 



Jufium et Unaanppropojtil'virumy 
Si iotus illahatur orbis^ 
Impa<vidum ferient ruina* 

' These lines are thus parodied by th^ 
ittoftin genious of poets, GhurchilK 

'Tis not the babbling of the bufy world, 
Vfhcre praife or.^enfurc are at random. hurIM, 
Can ihake the fettled purport of my foul, » 

Or the meanefl of my thoughts controul ; 
Free and at large might their wild cenfures roam^. 
If. all, alas ! were well at home« 
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6 Om rari CHAkkcTim 

On the Chahactbr (rf CHURCHILL t 
By a PERSON who only knew Him bjr 
his WRITINGS^ 



*Gainft fools be guarded » for 'tis a certain rale,. 
Wits are fafe things — there's danger in a fooL 

T N the Writer's opinion, there are few^ 
•*• afferrions more generally true than this,. 
We (hould be upon our guard againft fools^ 
aj^they are often paHlonate, wrongs-headed,, 
and mi&pprehen(ive : from their ihallcnir 
and confined underftandings, they mjf* 
take and mifinterpret our meaning ; and 
having fixed their ideas to a few obje£b^ 
or adopted the .falfe interpretation of a 
word which they do not underftand, they 
are moft ready to quarrel, being incapa* 
ble any other way of fupporting thck 
argument ) vanity, ignorance, and imi^ 
tation, beirtg the foundation and corner* 
ftones of folly and nonfenfe. Of all fools 

the 
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Ae feci of qualitjr wovikl be the moft in« 
fappdrtaUe^ H* hU aacdftors had not left 
him that which makes him b^caihle, and 
neceflary in feme mealWe, to 0ien of good 
heads and hotidl bearti, who Aand in need 
#f hit affiftance* A liveljr fool may be 
pieafing for a very fhort time; but at 
kh^h he grows tedious, irkfeme^ and: 
tormenting. A duU^ good-nattired, feri<-^ 
out fool it a harmkft iaoffenfive cres^ 
ture; which is, perhaps, the reafon why 
proud mea of parts are fo often fond of 
their company^ as it gives them an op^ 
partumky of dtjpltying their nnderftand^ 
inga ; as if the weaknefs and imbecility 
of others made their parts and talents 
ftiae with ^perior luftre : jnft at a great 
beauty^ or a if^ry handibme woman chtifes 
a ptaitii one by the way of foil to fet heB 
off« 
^' . , 

CwtriieBiiki't vivaeity of imtgiaation^ 

hit qmcknefs of conception, hit readineft 

and apfo^s at WritEwgin po€tary> were be- 

B 4 yond 
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yond any poet's that ^ver exifted, -, and it 
is faid t;h4t his. flow of thought and powec 
of fancy came fo faft upon, him, that 
writing was fq eafy to him, as. to be aa 
amufement to his mind in pouring .itiel£ 
out upoii paper; and when be- began» 
to write, he fcarce knew wbsit would, be 
the next line. This appears frpm the in- 
corre^lnefs of fome of his writings, thougb 
they abound with fuch a redundancy of fan-i 
cy as a man labours under, whofe quick-^ 
nefs of thought comes upon him fafteir 
than his power of expreffion. Many of his 
writings are fatirical, farcaftic, and politi- 
cal; though, in this writer's opinion> they 
were therefultof his own real fentiments, 
and might be true, and not immoral, if 
read with candour ; except bis poem upon 
the Times, where, it is hoped, the fatire h 
not fo juft as he would make it appear. 
Warm and fincere in his friendfhip, he 
was from the fame principle, when not 
properly guided, equally fatirical in his 
refentmcnt. Unhappy, in his cpnduft in 

private 



OF CHURCHILL. 9 

private life, of which he himfelf feems 
very confcious, he was hurried into (uch 
intemperance, as, it is fald, Shortened his 
datys. This irregularity might, perhaps, 
in fome degree have arifen from the fupe^ 
riority of his underftanding and the vivacity 
of his ideas ; and he might addi£t himfelf 
to drinking, as it were, to fly from him 
felf, and to level himfelf to the ftupidity; 
pf other people., . 
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On PERSECUTIOK; 

ALL religions, when divcfted of 
power, condemn perfecution ; and 
moft religions, when powerful, have per- 
fecuted^ This proves not the reflitude of 
perfecution, but the tyrannic difpofition. 
of man. In a Roman Cathoh'c it muft 
be wrong, becaufe he aflerts that hi&. 
church is infallible j therefore all force oir 
perfecution to fupport it by undue influ- 
ence or intereft, is fuperfluous, and tends 
only to compel men to profeife what they 
do not believe. Such men living in the 
prdfeffion of a lie become hypocrites ; and 
when in that ftate of mind, for worldly 
reafons and temporal motives, they are 
compelled to aflift at religious ceremonies 
and partake of myfteries, they are guilty 
of facrilege in approaching thofe ceremo- 
nieiJ, of which they are unworthy 5 and 
the party that fo compels them is parti" 

7 ^^P^ 



0» PERSECUTION, ir 

iifs criminis. In a Proteftant it is wrongs 
Wcau/^ dir^Iy oppofite and., contrary Uk 
what he has always profefled, namely^ 
liberty pf confcience^ and no conitraiQt 
upon the mind of man with re^rd to j^-% 
ligioH) wherein our happinefs here ^nd 
hereafter is fo immediately concernedc 
It is raofcovef injurious to civil fociety^ 
trade, and commerce, of which he pro- 
fefles himfelf the greateft pronaoter, as it 
often occafions the emigration of grea^ 
numbers of the moft ufeful and moft in« 
duftrious people out of his country. It 
\A immoral and uncharitable, becaufe by 
making people deny what they do believcj^ 
or profefs what they do not^ they are ren^ 
dered uneafy and unhappy in their owa 
minds. After their recantation, or what 
in Ireland, is called fwallowing the fcor^ 
pion^ their minds are unhinged ; and their 
internal happinefs is fo affe£led by their 
future hopes being deftroyed, that by way 
of diffipation, or, if I may be allowed the 
cxpreflion, by way of flying from them- 

felves. 



m: On P E R S E C U T I O N. " 

felvds, they are harried on intO' every plea.-^ 
fiirable vice. Hence the too frjequent 
and toa vicious habit of abandonning for 
life all places of divine w^orfhip. In a- 
word, we fliould never forget, that he is 
^I'Of his own opinion, who is convinced 
again ft 'his will.— -Such a fituation may^ 
alfts ! be juftiy ftilcd hell upon earth. 

To conclude : perfecution, in Roman* 
Catholics, makes men hypocrites, by 
forcing them to profefs what they do noi> 
believe : in Proteftants, it makes men> 
libertines and unhappy, by compelling-* 
them to deny what they do believe 5 and, 
in both cafes, all real hopes of future blifsy^ 
fo fatisfaftory to the mind, are deftroyed.*. 
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OnS'ANCTU ARIES, P R I^ 
VILEGED-PLACES, ANii 
PROTECTIONS. 

T N many circumftances privileged places 
**■ may be eligible to fcreen unhappy. debt* 
ors, ruifted, not by their own fault, but 
that of others, Joined to unavoidable ac« 
cidents and misfortunes ; and even in 
cafe theic ruin may have proceeded froo^ 
their own want of copduf):^ care^ and vir^f 
tue, fuch an afyium may afford them ttm^ 
for reflection and repentance. When in-* 
capable of paying their debts, it . may en« 
able them to become in fome meafure 
ufeful, by exercifing their talents and 
profeiEons, and empower them to fatisfy, 
at leaft, in part, their creditors demands. 

M£N in general who are forced into a 
jail, are at firft but little knaves, compared 
tothofe who have long inhabited ;thofe 
: . walls I 



Z4- On SANt:T:U ARIES, &c. 

nvaUs ; and thefe never fail to initiate them 
intA all tlie aiyftedesaf vQIaiiK^, ^nd 
ill: time render them ^ complctei ban!«> 
cned, asid abandoued^roguesastb^mTelveSv 

But fuch protefUons are often abufed, . 
when tbejr becone ikt^hiaries for badfuan 
^nd villains. The Jews, from the ha- 
tred they bore the Chriftians, aid the' in^- 
tegpicta rion they gave to the oh! lamr, as 
miaftttefsr meafurr^ eye fir eye^ and tdothfir 
it9thy were, it is faid^ advocates for the 
iix taUcnis,. But thrs, (nrdj^ mvA be 
ttrnterftood of public .pomfliments and kgai 
Jnftice, and not perfonal revenge hifiiftetf 
bf the hands of ctttxens. In thefe drcuflEi*^ 
Hances, allowing churches to be fiinfla^ 
«ries for crhninals, ia order to iecurr them 
ftom private revenge, and bring Atsm ti 
puUic juftke, might be rights and was 
ihewing an awful refpeft to religion and 
the place of divine worihip. But when 
thefe neafons do notfubfift, it muftbea 
j;reat pcrverfitti of the original dcfign^ and 
4 > an 



On sanctuaries, &c. ,15 

«n abuie of jufticcy to allow churches 
to become ran&uaries and receptacles for 
thieves, ttnd afikffint, diat diey maj efcape 
the dft&pimiihnient of their crimes : this^ 
it ihovld feem, were turning the Hou£r 
of God into' a den of thieves, a crime witk 
npfaadi^our Smour dlarg^ ibe Jewsi 

Tmt finse my be £tt4 of proieAiMi 
^ nm m powov ftt<^ ^9 anbaiadprBi 
•^c. tt tlMfe protedima ikouM iwirtr be 
£Qkl» or jireo wttkout doe itttemioDy a«A 
an escamination of the circumftanqes <if 
the cafe ; not through felfilh or. peribfial 
matittiBSy 9f» aa £t ibisiettiilM lifrp|»cna,'at 
the nqucftof a fayovrite^ gc^v^-ning) rsiP 
«aBy^ dDmeftic. This is icrceitifig ktmf«$ 
^that ace aUe but ubiriUing to pay tbeiv 
Jttfb^cbts ; and J&e tfa»t proteds villainy^ 
«qr becoA^deccd^aa aaaccaso^e iait* 
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On duelling. 

T T is difEcult to trace in hiftory the 
■■■ origin of this prepofterous cuftom^ 
which has, neverthelefs, long, too long, 
prevailed in Chriftendom. It is doubtful 
'Whether it was adopted during the fway of 
ancient Rome ; and modern hiftory inakes> 
but little mention of its exiftence among 
the Turks, or the more uncivilized na-». 
tions. 

If we confider it religioufljr, it is re-; 
pugnant and diametrically oppoijte ta, 
every principle of the gofpel and chrifti-* 
anity, and confequently more particularly 
(o according to the do^ine and prisici* 
pies of the Roman Catholics, though toa: 
often pradiifed by them ; as every perfon 
dying in a duel, is ipfofaSio excommu- 
nicated ; and where is excommunica* 
tion held in higher terror, than a- 
li '^ 6 mong 



.om duelling. 17 

mong the Proteftants, who, did they en- 
force the laws, fhould bury in the high- 
way any perfon whatfoever killed in a 
duel. The king of France at his coro- 
nation takes an exprefs oath never to par- 
don a duel ; in confequence of which, 
when the laws are executed, the perfon 
kilkd muft be dragged about the ftreets 
tied to a cart or a horfe's tail, and buried 
in the high-way. 

Some are of opinion that this horrible' 
cuftom took its rife from ancient Chivalry, 
and the romantic knight-errantry of the 
Spanifh nation. Be this as it may, it 
prwes nothing, unlefs.it proves the reftl- 
tude of tht cuftom'; but does it even {wove 
th^t the perfon killed was the aggreflbr i 
On the contrary, in all probability, the 
furvivor wsis in the fault ; becaufe, if ever 
he were before engaged in a duel, which 
frequently is the Cafe, he is cooler than 
his' antagomft, and thereby more capable 
ef ufing' his weapons, and confequently 
C more 



i8 On duelling. 

mofe accuftomed and cpured to murder. 
Men of Weak underftandings, or paiBon- 
ale land hsAy tempers, are the moft liable 
to be engaged in affairs of this kind, by 
the want of comprehenfion, and the mtf-* 
interpretatioft of the meaning of thcit 
company. High-gaming, frequently ac-* 
compani^d by Ihaiping-tricks on the oite 
fide, and the lofs of large funfis on the 
other, irritates the paffions, and irmtioAaL-« 
lizes the mindto the higheft degree of mad- 
fiefs. The ladies arc fomethtjcs the oc- 
cafion of duels, by that great inftuence 
they have over men. So, if they receive si 
real or imaginary aflront, they compkin 
to their hufi>ands or friends as psotei9«prs 
of their honour, injured accoi«ding to the 
falfe and abfurd notion they have of 
true honour : whereas, if they confi-*^ 
dered the matter coolly and impartially^ 
they would fifid it dired:!y contrary even 
to tlie chara£teriftic of their own fe^^ .and 
to that mildnefs and gentlenefs ^tch 
they are defirous of pofleffisg, and which 

men 
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jBEiea wfk tbey r^vAly Hi paSofk. if Isb- 
jeU«8 by Accident aeot with 9a iiiei}riate .or 
teuial amgii) vrho ^^s or. fays aa SaijpiM^ 
jpcr 4iifiig, A fiui&abk . beliawor.aiid a fkady 
iook <nigbt . brij^g that man to hionCdf^ 
/iKttbottt thqiribeisig dccefiny to oMicdcr. 
.Bat it k totbe iiBaied that jliie iadies^ i>y 
ttboir lOwa ioon^uift «i>4 comcEarfaidQn, .&&-- 
fjqucfMy hr^ag tbeoxfelvofi i0(o fuch dtf- 
.jagroeable litiiatiQae. . 

Ttfi£ jovlif aUogatioa ^r idefence «iade 
life of to fupport this inhuosaa. aiad lua- 
chriftian pradice, is, that it preferves good 
manners and politenefs in private and pub- 
lic converfations, and keeps bad men out 
of company. But this does not appear to 
be the cafe^ for, in the firft place, thofe 
who are not kept within due bounds by 
decency^ good-nature,* and politenefs, but 
for fear of giving bfFence, muft be very in- 
i^nificantj^. tirefome, and fiddle-faddle 
!;^^Kpahions. Secondly, fo far from ba* 
pifliing bad men from fociety, the cafe 
C 2 appears 
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appears to the writer direftly the revcrf<^ 
as all public places evince, and where 
quarrelfome, fliarpiog, ^nd troublefome 
men are the moft forward to introduce 
themfelves into company. Befides, cool, 
confiderate, and rational people care not 
to be Don Quixotes at the riik of their 
lives and fortunes, and perhaps the ruin 
of their families. Hence it probably is, 
that in moft clubs or focieties, one or two 
black balls exclude a perfon, who, ne- 
verthelefs, may be a moft agreeable and 
fenfible man« 
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Ow PASSION, PEEVISH- 
NESS, AND IMPATIENCE. 



T T is often afferted that paffionate pco- 
■■■ pie are very good-natured. It is very 
good-natured to allow them to be fo; 
becaufe they will often do more mif- 
chief in half an hour than their whole 
lives can make amends or atone for ; and 
whether one receives the hurt from malice^ 
revenge, or inadvertency, though the crime 
may not be fo great in the injurer, becaufe 
not*done with forefight and premeditation, 
it is a very fmall alleviation, as the wrong 
is ftill the fame to the perfon who receives 
it. The fource of paffion, Cafuifts will 
fay, like that of all other vices, is the 
want of praftical religion. Though this 
may be in part true, there are, in the wri- 
ter's opinion, more exceptions to this afler- 
tion with refpe£t to paffion, than to any 
C 3 other 
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other vice j for we often fee very religious 
perfons in belief according to their pro- 
fcffion, and verjr moral in every other 
refpeft, very paffionate. This irafcibitky 
may, perhaps, in part, proceed from 
conftitution, and too great a fenfibility of 
temper, added to an erroneous confined 
education, particularly among men of for- 
tune and the great, who from their fitua- 
tiori in life afe often fo flattered by thofe 
people about them, to attain their private 
ends, in their early infancy, that vv^hen 
grov\rn up to manhood, they catinoi bear 
contradiftion, or a difference of opinion, 
with temper. 

Religious and moral people are often 
very paffionate, from a convifltion of the 
truth of their principles, and a fpiritual 
pride that arifes from their being more in 
the right than others ; which may make 
them think they are fupporting juftice, 
ftiorality, and religion, and have a fort of 
right of fliewihg theii' anget And refent- 

ment 
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ment m a good caufe. Whereas, if they 
would confider coolly and with temper, 
.they muft know, from obfervation, that 
people are won and brought over from 
wrong to right, more by mildnefs, meck- 
nefs^ and difpaffionate reafoning, than by 
anger, fury, and choler. Weak minds, 
and little underftandings, particularly if 
blcfled with great fortunes, arc the moft 
fubje£^ to pajSion and anger; and in gene- 
ral, younger brothers are the moft pleafing 
companions, and the moft inftrudtive, be- 
caufe, from their fituation and dependency 
in life, they are in fome meafure obliged 
to qualify their minds, by laying in ufe- 
ful knowledge j and to keep their temper 
and be on good terms with mankiiul, in 
order to obtain their ends and provide for 
themfelves. ' This condu<£t, like all vir- 
tues, when frequently pradifed, becomes 
eafy and habitual. In a word, the only 
thing that can be alledged in favour of very 
pafllonate people, is, that their choler may 
be called a kind of negative virtue^ as they 
C 4. cannot 
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cannot be very, great rogues, becauie, by 
being in a paffio^n^ and loiing thdr tempers^ 
they throur themfelves off their guard, 
and give thofe who are more cool and de« 
figning an opportunity of taking advan> 
tage of them. 

Peevishness often proceeds from ill . 
heaith^ and bodily infirmities ; and when 
thi9 is the cafe, it is a very pardonable and. 
csgcufable imperfection, and will be con- 
fidered in that light, and winked at, by all 
good-natured people. Old maids, barren 
wives, and old batchelors, are generally 
thought to be moft addicted to this fault. 
This may proceed from difappointments 
in their wiflies, particttlarly in the two 
fifft cafes, as it fours their tempers, and 
renders them fretful and peevifli. An old 
maid is often much addided to genealogy, 
and inclined to fupport the dfgnity of her 
family, and very deGrous of having the 
reft of herhoufe foon and greatly fettled, 
that is, highly or richly. This is a good- 
natured 
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-naturcd and eligible d'ttpofitipn^ tbongh a 
fort o£ convi&ioo and condemtialion^ wh<» 
moredefirous of ktbanotiMrs, that t^yarc 
not happy in tbemrelvoff. Old batchelort 
are peevifli frooi a long indulgence of tbw 
humours, caring for nobody but tbem* 
feJves ; and if rich, having nothing to do, 
and nobody to pleafe, and of courfe no 
one to controul their unhewn and rugg|ed 
temper, which- neceflarily, when too 
much indulged, grows into morofeoef3, 
and renders them fo capricious that thejr 
know not what they would have or be at«. 
This is aot the cafe of many a .marrje^ 
man, who is often obliged for his own 
peace and quiet, and domeftic happinefi^ 
to give up at times many points, otherwife 
there would be no peace in Ifrael. Thi^ 
probably may tend towards his welfare and 
felicity; for, perhaps, there can be no 
greater captivity, than to be a flave to 
one's own pailions and headftrong will. 

Impatiekcs 
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Imfatience feems to be a fiiult more 
pecitliar tolhe ladies than the men | an4 
this may in fome meafure arife horn tbeir 
erroneous education in their early youth, 
Mti partly from that extreme flattery jind 
extravagant adulation that are paid them 
in their riper years by the male fex, if they 
UPt either rich or handfome. Thdr miadi 
sre hereby warped, they cannot bear cofi<^ 
(^ndiftion, and are generally muQh more 
impatient than men. If their paffions be 
ftfonger, and their judgments ¥peaker tha^ 
ours, it is a happinefs for them, that they 
«re udder greater reftraints d>aa the men. 
They are hereby noore confined ta decency, 
and appearances, which by habit and time 
may make many of them mote peculiarly 
and really virtuous than the male fex, and 
coiifequently contribute tO' their ha^i- 
nefs here and hereafter. 
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' 1 '^ O envy where tberc' k a copipetU 
:-^ tion, confidcring tbe deprartty aad 
felfifhnefs of man, may be accounted for; 
but to envy where there is none, or- when 
from the circumftances there can be noae^ 
if fods, which are ftubborn things, did 
sot a^iHce its. exiftencc, one would not 
beKetreit polEUe. Of all vices, it feemt 
the moft hateful and repugnant to eve^ 
bcncvolerst principle, to repine at ano* 
tfaer's happinefs or fucceis, ythen it takes 
HOdiing from onefelf; and in the long 
run, it generarlly,; icorpion-like, proves iti 
own toimenter. Emulation is praife-wor* 
thy and laudable, becaufe it is an honeft 
defire to imitate and attain the good qua- 
lities we fee in others ; but this, though a 
virtue, and very different from envy, peo* 
pic tddi&td to the vice are defirous of 
being thought praSifisrs of the vh-tue; 

that 
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that is, emulous and not envious. Such 
18 the perverfe blindnefs of man to him- 
(elf J that in many, very many inftances he 
is the creator of his own unhappinefs and 
mtiery^ and nothing but a proper com-' 
ihand of his paffions, with the affiftancc 
of religion, can help him. 

. Pride is often, and generally Its own 
humiliator j becaufe, by reafonof the inor- 
dinate efteem and value the proud man 
fets upon himfelf, he frequently doth not 
ni»t with the refpedb and attention he 
proudly thinks his due; and for which rea- 
fon, other people that are not expeSants or 
dependents, will not give him. This' bb- 
fervation, as far ias the writer's judg- 
ment has extended, is more juft with re- 
gard to England than any other country. 

Though a proper refpeft, rightly uh- 
derftood, is due to merit, rank, and birth, 
and is conftantly paid him, when by his 
b^aviour he does not forfeit his claim ta 

its 
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it; yet if this b^ the cafe, and by the 
extravagant value and efteem> be fets upon 
himfelf, he is often deprived of what was 
really due to him ; this, the writer con* 
ccives to be a reciprocal kind of jufticeand 
punifhment. The fame may beiaid of 
-riches« • . * 

It fliould alio be remarked, that airiiin 
man, though frequently ridicMlous, may 
at times, when his own importance ia not 
in queftion, be an agreeable and enter-* 
taining companion $ nay, his very vanity 
may be an amufement to you, as^ by a 
proper attention to his vivacityand lively 
fallies, you will excite him to exert hk 
abilities to their higheft pitch : and as he 
confiders himfelf obliged to you for the re* 
gsurd you pay him, fo he will not fail to 
pay you in the fame kind. This pro- 
duces good harmony, and is frequently 
the fource of pleafant converfation, m 
which coxcombs Aide from their oWOr 

chara&er. 
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This k ngU •the pife wikb a pimiA lato $ 
^r p^y km l^«r ib mtt€^ fttftoniioii m4 
T«f|^> Ike d«e« «i9t think hioitcif oWgc^ 
fo you, as he fooliflily confiders it a^ a tadt- 
bute due to his merit and his own right ; 
diay, tie iUU gra^ at imtq, mA thinks 
Junfelf injured wheftjomt: isniM:9»i4JMi% 
.aad lUce ilie ik^ in the fidble ilofes the fi^ 
jEbooe for ^he Atadiow. . K he ^ ijoh* or 
^f^fleiTed of <\^ good tbA^gs ^ ikis WKwiU, 
4ie lis o£|eu jAedn^ed ^o.iliEbeiat^ toaliy ^ith 
^aves, fiaot^era, i^p«£lti«i(»t »od fyQ»- 
phams, who f r^m 4ietr hoip^ and funMMfi 
ia life are oUi^d tp b^^wkbAm; }irt 
jt^eir ej^pe^uons are often ft«iftraMdibx.<feiie 
.capfici€Hi:fn0is of his temper : Md^ .p^ilif^, 
.by his will he hoquteatibs jm fortnoe, fl#t 

4»fiiiejKe^ft9ntati9iv ^othofe iwbo Bckhar 
waat nor de^bfve it^ jor co^fionsedrariisiUe 
iaA^ s as» not b wiiig atfri^iiii^pfor any pme 

on 
8 
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Mi esrdi, he tildes to bribe ^rtie Akai^ktjt 
and make atonement for never having 
done, throQgh principle, a real benevolent, 
charitable aftion; or> perhaps, for the 
mere tuft of fasxe, or fake of beihg talked 
of, be leaves his fortime toendow a college 
or a cat. An infhoioe of the latter kiirf 
was lately gmn in a wiU made in Eaiff' 
land which the writer, however, believes 
was^«fidc. 

WnsK pride, obftinac]!r,and ignonsmoe^ 
a*e untticd in one perfen, as is often <ifce 
caib ^ignorance being generally theipJrem 
of the other two) if he does a. good «»i 
generous a£lion, it is through oftentation, 
and niuft oime from WtAftIf, as -he Is too 
iiaog^ and arrogant to be piiampted ^ 
advifed by others. It is a miftaken^niotidn 
to think that pride will keep a man 
or woman from doing low things, for Tear 
of what the world fhould fay of them ; for 
Whefia6liAatod4>y anydbong mling ^adfon, 
they turn it to their favour, by faying to 

themfelves. 
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themfelves, •* 'Tis great, and a mark of 
^< a noble foul to be above the babbling. 
^^ cenfure of the bufy world, and not to 
<^ be accountable to others for their ac-* 
<< tions.'^ So that what is thought, and 
falfely aflcrted by many, to be a preventive 
to mean.adlions, frequently p^rompts and 
hurries men to the conunifllon of them. - 

In a word, pride is generally infolent 
in pX-ofperity, and abjed in adverfity ; and 
we often fee united in the fame perfon the 
loweft abjeclnefs and meannefs with the 
moft fuperlative haughtinefs, pride, and* 
arrogance. 

I REMEMBER two verfes, upon a win- 
dow, on a particular perfon, which defcribe 
it well. 

——his own merit fees— that gives him pride. 
For he fees more than all the world befide. 

PRtDB and ungOverned paflions greatly 
contribute to fill Bedlam and all mad- 

houfes; 
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iiottfes ; and it may be a very proper in- 
Ani^tor and hutniliator to perfons much 
afieded with this vice, tb arrry tfcetn tfii- 
tber^ t6 lee the ifwreediejnefs and tniftry^ of 
human nature, and to what a ftate a rati- 
onal creature may be reduced by the ef^ 
fioAs of (bbts paCoB. If'the angds fell by 
k, hum can wecik man Mpe6l to tftape ! 
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On th* CHA^RACTER of 
THE FRENCH NATION. 



np KfE Frcifch feem, in theirirani opi- 

"^ iiiotiy to rank flno cAccin tkcniltlvcs 

the firft and grcateft people in Europe ] and 

'this vanity is not deftitute ai fome feiuid- 
Ution, which is not always die caft when 
they difplay their national charaflcriRie. 
As all other nations allow them to be-the 
fecond great people, they condudt, wMi 
fome apparent reafon, it is partiality in 
others not to allow them to be the firft. 

^ Their climate, fituation, and country,wbieb 
are the beft in Europe, being between the 
great extremes of heat and cold, are pro- 
dudive of all the neceilaries and iuxtmes 

* of life. Moft of their clergy and men tf 

the law, foftie gentlemen,^and menof qM- 

thy are knowing, an4 ifot unlearned. In 

their religtoh, the writer tt^nki tintf keep 

' f ^ the 
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the beft medium, not carrying it to the bi- 
gotted lengths of many of their neigh-' 
lK>urs, at the fame time' obferving the 
Kxtott' decent public worfliip in. : their 
churches : and the writer is of opinion^ 
as far as he is capable of judging from 
kiiowiag their cl^arafter, even ftpm ^tfis 
car)y,iA£ancy, added, to fome re^di^g, &at 
t^iougb they have mad^ alteratiopis and 
changes in their religious oritrSt it is jiot 
probable that theeftabliihed religion of that 
country will ever be altered; art at leaft, it 
flBjom. that Fran<^ will be the lafl; ^ati^n 
that will ceaie to be Roman. CathpU^, 

Thbxb. gqvernipent is in gtea^ part 

^Aulitaryi though not defpotic, as they are 

^gpycmed by known lawsi and itfeems the 

teft calculated of apy, when w^ll admi- 

. niftered^ for their happinefs ; for nothing 

. but aftri^ hand lodg^ with ppwer, could 

^P;fo very lively and paffionate ^ people 

i|i due fubje£tion and order. They, appear 

t» be happy»af)d.ase feldom m^la^choly or 

Da fplcnetic; 
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^lenetic; but often, very often the i4* 
vacity of their itnaginations r«iis away 
with their underftandingSy and Uitd& ^em 
into inconveniences : vmi it has been ob« 
ierved, itfeldom occtirs that^hrdeF^eiich"' 
men have been in company in a ftste of 
filence for five minutes ; which happens in 
inany otfcer countries. They talk tiiltttfe 
fiioreof politics than other nations, par-* 
ticiil»r]y the EngNAi, ^bktbey^. 

FAAK<i£ may be juMy ftifed the king:-' 
ibm of wpman-kind, who have much 
power and are great pdlitfckfts, higjhly M 
the prejudice, as the fenfible part juftly 
think, of that kingdom. They have more 
fcfources to recover their loffes than any 
Other people. Cram the fitiiation«fiA cliff 
mate of their country. 

Thev live in ftxch apei^uali'ound^ 
pka(iire and difiptitioh^ dhat nothing 
ftem^ tp $^& them long ; and however 
quick and livoly they mtcy be in their firft 

conception* 
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ConQeptions and imaginations^ they fooo 
pafs away. They talk much of love, and 
are very polite, externally ^ to the ladies ; 
hut| perhaps, poiTefs lefs of the real pai&on 
than any nation whatever. Jealouiy, which 
is a tormenting mark of love, is fearer 
known among them ^ though their quick- 
pefe of conception and vivacity of imagi- 
nation are very great. Their volubility 
©f tongue exceeds that of all other nations^ 
and frequently becomes tedious and irk- 
fome tp ftfangers, who deiire, at times, 
to retire into their own thoughts, by the 
way of eafe and refreftiment j for too 
inucb loquacity to people who think, and 
are not perfe^SUy mafters of their lanr 
g^ge, (but are therefore compelled to 
{Mirfue the concatenation of idea« in pne 
tongue, and tranflate them into another,) 
becomes at length fatiguing bpth tp th^ 
mmd ^gcid body, 

t From their quicknefs of conception, 
tfeey are ready at invention j but if they 

P 3 ^e 
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dp not difcovj^r,,a thliig in tt^eir firft pur- 
fuit, they ^ive it up. as^ too trou&lefomes 
9nd not worth the pains and labour of ex- 
ploring. Thcjr. arc often ^bewildered iri 
fjieiro^ thpugbts and imaginations, andl 
feldodoi bring any purfuit to perfection; 
h^c^ probably arofe the old faying, of the 
J^^TOch iavcntiog the ruffle, and the Eng- 
lifh improving it by the addition of the 
ftirt. * '^ 

.. Thxy arc not, in general, a more 
immoral people than their neighbours^ 
but arc more free from thofe uiiclirip- 
tian actions and principles with which 
the Spaniards and Italians are charjge^^ 
(viz./ unforgivenefs of wrongs and 'rc- 
vengCt They are not, particularly the higher 
fort, fo muchaddiited todwnking as'th'eir 
northern neighbours, the Germans, Sweden, 
and Englifli. This is a virtue, and more 
^particularly neceflary for them, who, from 
their v^ flow of fpirits, do not require 
. the afliftancc and aid pf the grape, as more 

phlegmatic 



phlegmatic people do, to chear and enlivea. 
them. On the contrary, in iii^ihhJBSiif^ 
if tHejr did exceed thfe bou^iirof^ moA^jf^- 
tion, it would heat their imagin^it^l 
ftill more, and render them troufi^eicf^i 
companions : ' but*^ it mutt be allowed, ' $i 
if the want of one vice were zr kind of per- 
miffion for another, they arc gre^teFc^f* 
cure3 in eiatrng, and talk and t&inkinore 
on it, than any od^ci- people, ^--: ! ^v. 

They iare faid to be much addided and 

pfone to go to law upon /mall Itiatters. 

If they t^ njiore litigious tbait other 

pations, perhaps it may b6 attributed io 

their impatient and hafty tempers, which 

hurry them away from themfelvcs. Itl^s 

J(^ be; wiihed, they were not fo flow and 

^dilatory in their decifions and adjudickr 

tions>for a delay injuftice, in a great 

*inany cafes, is almoft as bad as a negation 

and re/ufsci, ' by reafon of the trouble, ex- 

]ience, and vexation, it gives the parties^ 

This may proceed from that bad praSBce 
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.of iblickiiig the judges^ which occafiont 
delays^ and often may be the perverficm of 
jaftice ; for a judge is more likely to ad-^ 
minifter juftice impartially, when he is 
acquainted with the caufe only in a judi-» 
cial manner, than when he is acquainted 
with it before ;. in this cafe he may inibme 
fenie be faid to have prejudged it.; and if he 
be not a very upright and bomeft man, ho 
will be under improper And undue! ia« 
fluence. 

. , I&r a word^ the French aie^trriticifed and 
envied by their neighbours, and imitated 
by the Englifli ; and the woirft id it is» 
this imitation is extended to their follies 
and foibles ; for an EngUih frenchified 
petit-maitre is much more ridiculoue than 
a French one, becaufe more unnatural*. 



On 
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On the ENGLISH, SCOTCH^, 
AND IRISH. 



THE writer divides <h^ tiblii^ iia^ 
tioos^ bectufe he thinks tlieir cht^ 
ira^lers very different, though under the 
^sunegovcrnmeAt^ and lAa great meaftire 
the &tt^ laws, which will, geners^y^ 
more or lefs affed the ptople's msmner^. 
The fame language is^ moft commonly 
^poke among them, but they da aot |»ro« 
fd3 oae religion, though ealltd by the 
comprehenfivename of Proteftants ; which^ 
aGcerdiAg>ta the general acceptation, im 
chides all denominatioft9 of Chriftians, ex>t 
cept the Roman OithoUctf, the Greek 
church, and the ^tKnienianss, with all their 
divifionsandfubdivifions^ that have fprung 
from ti^e fubtility and vanity of man^ 
Pride, felf-intereft, a falfe deftre of famo 
^4 leaving a name behind*, the love oi 
8 power 
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power, and being at the head of a party, 
have created all the new diviilons ^d fy- 
ftems '6> highly prejudicial to real religioA* 

It is allowed by all the moft fenfible 
and candid, writers among the Roman 
Catholics, that the many abufes which hs^ve 
crept into the prance and iworlhip of 
the church, were, perhaps,* occafioned iii 
part, by the corruption of the churchinett» 
1^ their too great plenitude pf powers 
but then, thofewho attempted to men^ 
orcorred them, either through ignorance^ 
pride, or ambition, in eftabliihing their 
own opinions, were fo hurried a\9^ay wit^ 
their paiSons and refentment, that th^y 
perpetrated murders, created civil wart 
and miferies among mankind for many 
year$, and eftaUiihed as many abures,and skl;* 
lowed of as n^any evil pra£tices in morals^ 
^ thofe they complained of, and pretended 
or attempted to reform. Witnefs Ge^* 
many, where one of the Reformers, in 
order to obtain the protection o( a/ove« 
'" reiga 
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reign prince, allowed him to have two 
wives at a time« Examples of equal immo* 
xd tendency, variegated and adapted ac- 
cording to the inclinations of the people 
diey had to deal with, might be found in 
France, Holland, and England. 

The eftabliflied fieligion of Englsnd 
Was altered and mbdelM, under Edwaftf 
VI. and queen Elizabeth. That of tht 
Scots Prefbjterians, brColvintfts; is taken 
from the adherents and follow^ers df Johtii 
Calvin,' a Frenchman. The eftabliflidl 
rdigion 'of Ireland is the-iame as that of 
£nglahd ; though aniong the poor Md 
mercantlTe people, there are four Roiftdil 
CTathoHcs ta one Proteftant. The former 
lare very zealous, though fome writers havk 
charafterized them in this refped, Cf^dum 
inulikm et peccant fortitir : there are, netfcH. 
thdefS^ 'many gocfd and learned peo|^k 
among them. - '' 



«^^ To 
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To fpeak of their good <juaUtie!Si» Firft,^ 
the Englifhyin general, are fuucere, boneft^ 
and iiulufirious* The Scots are. polite 
and well bohaved, tolerably leaniied aa4 
educated^ tbey are brave^ and make good 
foldiers; but the Engliih (whether tbrquglii 
prejudice or not, the writer will not take 
upon him to determine) confider them as 
bettor fecond than firft-rates, better itp» 
vants than mafters^w.. The Iriib.aie ge«<« 
irous, bo^tablc^ and grateful. 

Let us now conf^Ler their faults. Thr 
Engliih are often fuUcy,and too head-^rot^ ; 
eaiier to lead than drive. All the people are^ 
irom their conftitution, great politicians; 
bur happily their women are not fo 4^p 
as thofe in France -, whereby they have 
more time and leifure to attend to domeflig 
and family affairs, which feem better der 
ligned and more adapted to the minds, 
education, and underftandings, of the f^ir 
fex, than politics, and the government of 
kingdoms, which arduous talk ought to 

be 
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be left to the robufl: conftitution of man* 
They are fond of liberty^ and their minds 
are fo full of the idea of it, that many 
arc greatly afermetf, 'and are much afraid 
that the nation fliould be deprived of it : 
this hurries them into a negledt of their 
MBfi«(s) fie^dWkigs on tlieruin of their 
aflyrfri^ 4^%biftiiiejr Mehon^ytdepriv^d of 
th«ir liteftfy ^ ^f of ^M k)6 <iif it. 
iThelFffli^wvaiii^ ths Soottk «« {xraut^ 
AH tiife ^hree iMl^ns -are 4!iioi^ ^tdWiAasj tb 
the vi<!e cjf itrnkingy thmi the ^noirt 
i#iithern niftions : itbe f riAi tte ^noft, tbt 
fifi^iA|i|h«iiMMt)4md Ae SctAcfc tke^le^i 
bittiflmM^ftMis to aWee, ^ivd is much 
IMm iKHi whait it n^s fovmedy ; fb it 
JaoebMCon ^xpimg, and the pwvalenc^ 
tf 4bx-ii4lnling much ^fmimflftd. 
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On COMP ASSIdK. and 
GOOD-NATURE. 



COMPASSION «Ad goodvMfwe 
arei ia their coaCequenees a^^ffei^ 
the moft pleafing fenfiitions that th« tsAai 
of a worthy perfon a fufceptible df ; an4 
in fuch alone can they exift. To^rdieve 
and alleviate bodily diftrefs, ormeatal af- 
fiidion, is not only a noble impulfe, b«& 
the very doing of it affords eafe «nd gn>* 
tification to onefelf, if under any diftr^ i 
and the apparently moft happy pex^b» oft 
earth, is not without fomething to gtvi 
liim uneafinefs, perfe£l content not beis^g 
the portion of man on this fide of lh9 
grave. We often fee thole who^ in ^ 
eyes of the world, are in the higheft fim«* 
atioh, poffeffed of the moft power, iiide^ 
pendence, and riches, envied by others^ 
and who, in fome degree, may be Aid to 

be 



lie placcid out of the power of being hurt 
by any one, and, indeed, it Ihould feem 
td br for &it intereft of all to pleafe them ^ 
neverthel^^ we fee thefc very people^ 
with all thefe advantages, create to them* 
felves uneafinefs, and are far from being 
Ifmpjfjk'. But however pleaiing^ xu>bl^ 
9M\ good» the virtue of colnpaffion and 
bmeficence, oiay be, yet if it is not dl^ 
t^ed by goiod fenfe, xtafon, and juftice^ 
k n^be prodjuAive of much evil, and, 
tike tbirfeverfe of all other virtues, may 
become » vice, a crime, injuftice. " I 
ttean, when indifcrimiiiatdy extended to 
thfL prbtei^oa of crimes, thieves, . mttr** 
4jrreff » cihedts i for puniAmients, at times, 
luri^ a:ai6cefiary paft of juftice ; and widi- 
out a proper executipn of the laws, the 
lites, flfety, and property of mankind 
n^ould be very precarious ; for there are too 
mally^ that nothing but fear and puniih«* 
me^t) even death itfelf, can keep within 
aiiy;bpi«Qds« When the flate is too indo<- 
lent, and t|iclaw8 greatly relaxed,.men are 

fo 
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fi> d>aiid0ned to thdr pafioHs, that' the 

' ino^ rigorous modiods are neceflfary ; and 

fiich as at ancAher tkkie would bethought 

cmetty^ are md%eikable to reftcM-e right 

efder and difcipiute^ Wknefe Sixt^tta^ vAlo 

hf a due, impartial, and rigoi>M3 exociition 

•f fiftice, wit^: gliat ^verkjTy re-efta- 

Ikiiflieid gopd Older and iregiilarsty t» 

Koiiie) and lA a gt^atm^vre put aa «ad 

totbai: vile and inArual ^al9ace of affid^ 

aataoib which prevsiakd and diftio^ioffed 

the cs^^ of Itatyv ottce^f the w^lfd^ and 

ROW ^ the CadMhc i^ligion in a' great 

mnAjm. Men in power w^o have great-^ 

Ht&^f mind and foree<»f refolutiogi ftif« 

ficient to g& wich vigour upon thole occafi* 

eas^ are often hy inconfiderate people calied 

cruel; whereas, if rightly ^nd^rftcod, ^^ 

iwenfc behaviour wo^ld be crueky toth* 

pobKc, as by not pwvefttJi^^ or prop«lf 

puniihiiig orimiiidlttj, igne may be fi^^o 

Pennit m^ fuffer with impunity, what i«^ 

«*»d, eompafion to a few, but cruelty 

to many. 
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On company and C O N^ 

VERS ATI ON. From ^ 

Fathxr. to a Son. 



*< *Tp E L L me the company, I will 
^« *- tell you tjie mail," is aii oW trit* 
proverb ; and like all general aflertions 
lias many exceptions ; for the choice of 
company is not, fromthenattireof thkigsi 
always in our power. Men of principle, 
good heads, knowledge of life, and chiefly 
of found hearts, are rfie Veft and only 
companions I (hould recommend you. 

'Gainftfbds be guarded, for 'd» a certain rule* 
Wits are fafe tfaifigs— ^there's danger in a fooL 

When you happen to be among thi$ lat* 

ter fort, behave with good manners and 

E z<eferve) 
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referve j for moft pleafe wUo intend to i$ 
fo* Lower and adapt your converfation to 
tlieir uhderflandings : if you find theih 
©bftinate and wrangling, enter not into 
much altercation with . them ; for folly 
and obftinacy are feldom to be convinced, 
particularly (as often it is) when founded 
on pride and ignorance. Of all fools, a 
fool of quality is the moft inAipportable^ 
had not Providence and his anceftors fup- 
plied him with means to make his focietjr 
fupportable to honeft men who want it. 

Every one has a right to- maintain bis 
own opinions, and may do it without giv- 
ing the leaft offence, provided it be in a 
gentleman-like manner, and with good 
manners. Difputation and reafoning, 
though often confounded together, are twp 
diftiniSl: things. The reafon, perhaps, why 
few people are feldom convinced by difpu- 
tation, may be, that few people difpute 
for GQayi<^ion but for vi4lory, and to fhew 

their 
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ftieir parts. They are fo , taken up with 
their own fuperiority of underftanding, 
that they hardly take any notice of theif 
^dverfary's arguments ; therefore, a very 
Wrangling and difputatious perfon> with 
whom we often get acquainted at fchools^ 
IS a very tirefome and unpleafing compa- 
iiion. The only ruk I can give, is not to 
contradidl for con tradition fake, nor to 
dwell too long upon a fubjedl, which is 
often juftly called wire-drawing an argu*. 
menc* 

AsiliiNG of queftiohs by way Of infor^ 
Ination, may be vfery proper for young peoi- 
ple, as their parts, in general, are more 
quick and more apprehenfive than thofe of 
people advanced in years; though want 
of experience and knowledge in the for- 
mer may prove how far their judgments 
arc lefs folid and true. 

One naturally falls into company of 

our own 4ifpofition and way of thinking; 

E 2 but 
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\f\xt I conceive that perfons of difFereiort 
9pixiionSj are, at di6Fefent times, more agree** 
able companions. Variety of thoughts en- 
larges the mind, and opens the underftand- 
iogs fot which reafon^ mere country-* 
fquires, who alwayis ftgyat home, and head 
their company, are often difagi^eable com* 
pinions, and mere baihaws. A complete 
fox4iMnter is a kind of centaur, half a beaft : 
for though hunting and rural diverfions * 
msLy be very conducive to health, when 
made ufe of on proper occafions; yet when 
taken to excefs, they may be faid very 
juftly to ^educate a man : nor can I ap- 
prove of that too falfe maxim, that foxr 
hunting is necefiary to make a gendemaa 
fond of the country ; for the times which 
country gentlemen are moft weary of, are 
xainy days, long nights ; . and thofe fure 
i^ay be much better emiployed to their iov- 
provement. To be jn-the field befpre it i^ 
fcarce light, or afleep before one is in bed, 
does not appear to be a very ratipt^ life^ 
or an agreeable one to the ladies* 

8 If 
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If thefe thoughts, entirely meant for 
your welfare, prove of any utility to you, 
I ihali be fatisfied, and think my tiiite well 
fpent in, writing them. 



tfS On 



[ 
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0M R E L I G I O N^ 

From the Same to the Same. . 



I Have given you my opinion upon 
converfation and company; and, thank 
God ! I believe you are fo well principled, 
and inftru6led in religion, both as to faith 
and morals, having had the heft education 
that I could give you in relation to thofe 
points, as to avoid all the pedantry of hu- 
manifing the myfteries of religion to thq 
vulgar grofs fenfation of man j fuch repre- 
fentations, whenever they are analyzed, 
doing more real hurt than good to reli- 
gion ; and at the fame time to avoid the 
other rock which many, that would be 
wits, fplit upon. Thefe, becaufe they can^ 
jiot account for every thing, will believe in 
nothing ; even the myfteries which, per- 
haps, and in all probability, are concealed 
7 froin 
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from us by our Omnipotent Creator, as in-* 
.CQOiprehenflble, and above the underftand* 
ingof a weak creature. Without reh'gion, 
it is very difficulty upon trial, to be truly 
honeft; thoujgh many of the heathens werp 
very extraordinary men, and .did very gre^t 
;md fliining a£lions ; aiid by the light or 
Ja.w of ^lature, fome of them taught very 
^ood morality, and wrote well upon that 
fubjedl. In this they might be adluated by " 
natural religion ; and thofe who were fin- 
cere, and ailed to the beft of their know- 
le(Jjge, muft have beeo acceptable to thj5 
Qod of the jATorld ; for it is not confifterit 
with the infinite attributes .of the Almighty 
to punifli man foiT what he did not really 
know, or h^d not, from hi$ fituation in 
life, the power to be informed of. 

But if we examine into moft of th^ 

anions of the ancient philofophers,it appears 

that the greater part of them proceeded 

from a vain love of fome fingularity, afi 

\;>m]bitiou5 defircofpower or popularity, and 

E 4 Mt 
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notintrinffcgoodnefs founded upohreligioit. 
Mahometifm, which prevails over fo V^ry 
great a part of the world, though it may 
teach many juft things, encourages fen- 
fual pleafures, and may be faid to fehfu- 
alize mankind j and from that fource muft 
be productive of mariy crimes, and much 
mifchief ; and it is thought this was the 
njotive and allure that made Mahomet 
adopt that principle in thofe hot countries, 
to render it more palatable and agreeable to 
the complexion of the Afiatics, among 
whom he lived. The fame may be faid of 
Paganifm in general, and fome religions 
that are founded upon, arid permit revenge 
in the higheft degree. It is even credibly 
aflerted ;n hiftory, that there was an 
Afiatic prince called The Man of the Mourf* 
tain, who had fo far inftilled implicit bbe^ 
dience in hrs fubjefls, that he could pro- 
cure any perfon to be aflaifftnatfcd, though 
very far diftant front bis dominions ; nay 
they thought they did a meritorious a£tion 
in obeying his commands : and it wai ^ith 

difficulty 
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difficulty he was deftroycd. The ChriC- 
tian religion condemns all fenfuaHty, 
paffion, revenge, murder, and every evil 
^c. but teaches and commands the prac- 
tice of all good. It not only forbids th« 
Ileal commiffion of the a£tions,'but en- 
joins and commands the pra£lice of the 
oppofite virtues, and that as far as lies in 
the power of man, to corred and govern 
•himfelf by not giving way to evil thoughts, 
which, when indulged, may be faid to be 
tbcL commanders and executors of tvil 
ax^ions. This feems rightly to be taught, 
and enjoined only by the Chriftian reli- 
gion. In a word, it enlightens, civilizes, 
^and makes mankind more, happy, even in 
tbi^ W6rld, than any other. It is not the 
intention of the writer, nor has he abili- 
ties to enter into all the divifions and fub- 
'divifions ^at have done, and occafioned 
(o much harm and mifchief to Chriften- 
dom ; he fiball only fay, that the belief of 
any fett of men, who by their doftrine 
t^aob the pureft itioraUty, charity, and 

univerfal 
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univerfal benevolence to their neighbour^ 
fecms the beO: to live and die in. Theft 
tenets are the moft forcibly inftilled in the 
mind by inftru6lions from the Ch^riftiail 
religion, whofe profeflbr§ live in chanty 
with all others, and leave them to the judg- 
ment of the omnifcient, merciful, and 
juft God. 

True religion makes a perfon, meek, 
humble, a^d compaffionate^ to others 
who are jjot thought to be guided by tlve 
.^me light and truth. For this we ought 
to be thankful to Divine Providence, and 
DOt vain- glorious or proud that we arje 
not fa bad as our neighbour ; we fliould 
ptherwife imitate the Pl^arifaical pride con- 
4iemned in the Qofpel. 

: I WILL referve it for another letter, to 
give my opinion upon politics J and finiih 
by this maxim. That a man makes more 
j»tonement for his fins in the fight of his 
iCfpdj who has been a public finper, and 

is 
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Is of more fervice and inftrudlion to man- 
kind, by becoming a public penitent, than 
by retiring into the moft rigid religious 
prder ib^t ever e;^iile4f. 



vrn 
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Ok POLITICS, 

From the Same to the Same# 



A S to politics, from your fituation 
•^ ^ and connexions in life, you will 
never, in all probability, be in any pub- 
lic employ; and God be thanked, you arc 
fo circumftanced, that with moderate care, 
and due attention, you will never ftand in 
need of any poll or place for your fupport; 
for without fome caution of that kind, 
we daily fee men of the ^reateft and moft 
opulent fortunes, in the higheft ranks and 
ftations of life, become the moft depen- 
dent and time-ferving people. Indeed, 
without fome attention of this nature, 
and in fome meafure, a contra£lion of 
your defires and ambition, the greateft 
riches, the moft noble birth, the higheft 
power and dignity, are but exalted 
wretchcdnefs. I do not fpeak this to fup- 
port 
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port tbe other extreme, that a gentleman 
Ihould refufe any emiployment or ofEce 
for which he is qualified, or has abilities 
to execute ; for to ferve one's country, 
4o good to our fellow-creatures, make ufe 
of our t^leats to fuppqrt jufticc, and pro- 
tcGt order and due fubordination, and 
the laws of our country, feem to be the duties 
of every honeft man ; and it is his intereft, 
as far as it is in his power, fo to do, parti- 
cularly in a gentleman : for that perfoa 
who doth not fupport law and juftice, is, 
in fa£t,his own enemy, and deferves not their 
protection. To be totally independent^ 
would be a very, unhappy fituation, and 
make man miferable. It is indeed a 
chimera, and exifts not; for mankind^ 
from the higheft to the loweft, mutually de- 
pend upon one another ; fuch are the ex- 
tenfive links of human nature* Politics, 
^QS they concern all men, have been, arc, and 
always will be, the general topic of conver- 
fatioH;. 



It 
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■ It is the duty of every honeft man, arirf 
bught to be his defire, for his own fake^ 
to fee that the adminiftration of laws and 
government fhoiild be conducted by good 
heads, t)roperly educated and qualified to 
execute their different employs, of found 
hearts and morals, and the more inde* 
pendent their fortunes the better, if en^ 
dowed with proper abilities ; becaufe fuch 
men, from the ties of religion and mora* 
lity, will naturally have more reftraints to 
prevent them from doing evil and wrong 
things ; and of courfe, from the fame mo- 
tive, have a greater defire of doing good and. 
right things; for thegreateft free thinker th^t 
tver exifted, or the man the moft governed 
by felfifh motives, or abandoned to his paf- 
lions, even an atheift, if fuch there be, is 
defirous to have dealings with people who 
have, and are tied up by, principles of be- 
Kef and religion. As a proof of this, we 
have fcarce ever heard of one of thefe men 
who taught, or endeavoured to inftil his 

own 
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CiWn principles into his children, particu- 
Tlrly if daughters : whereas, if they weri 
thoroughly convinced, and fincerely pef- 
fuaded they were right, one might think 
they would be difpofed to give, what they 
call, an open and free way of thinking to" 
thofe tiiey have the moft power over, and, 
from natural afFedlion, may be fuppofed tor 
wilh the moft happy. When any civil, war 
or commotions unfortunately happen in 2k 
country,' and broils run very high, a gentle- 
man can't very well be neutral ; he has toa 
much at ftake; and it is his duty and in- 
tereft to do all in his power to the beft of 
his judgment, and give what affiftance he* 
can to fupprefs them, rather in the be- 
ginning, than when men, by their paffions- 
and animofities being heated, have thrown- 
all things into pell-mell, havoc, and con- 
fufion; for order ismucheafier maintained, 
than r^ftored. The Quakers are faid to^ 
have lefs, or fewer poor than others. One 
of them* gave this to me for a reafon. 

« We 
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<< We endeavour to fupport the boufe be^ 
^* fpre it i^ fallen, ^hich is much ea^^f 
«* than to rebuild it*** 
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yiL 



T k a vulgar error, and a falfe 
afiercfoii. That a king can make 
a sioblemair, but not a gentle<- 
beqiufe he can make a feijeant, or 
cvQR a private foldier an oficer^ and then 
by prtfeffion stn ofioer even of the highdl 
ibgEOCy and thai of cotirfe makiRi a gcn« 
tbman* If he doiia not then behave ^ 
iiidbji it IS his £tu]t, not the kf^cttign^B. 
Fa A bifliop 
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^ ». '. /; •« .;. i*- --J i 7 i..» ^:r * ^•• 
A bi(hop can, and daily doth, ordain pri- 
vate men priclls; '. Tfiiett tiey zxer^riti^ 
men,^and arc treated as fucb, when tlieir 
behavioar doth not forfeit their claith, 
Thcftmc may "be 6id of many other pro- 
feffions. 



w. 



It is a political ?rr^r, againft tb^4.ni- 
tercff of France, and particularly IParis, 
to burn nothing but wood, becaufe the 
French might hav«i 'coals much cheaper 
from England by the way of Dieppe and 
Houen. Qoals make .a much better an4 
more lafting fire, and require f^wct fe^ 
van ts, and lefs.exp^ce than wooAi wi^jsuit 
being o^ore unwholefome, as . cxpcrjemas 
proves ; and if the fprefts^ in Fra]|;ice.4lim9^ 
cut down wd the ground. improvcd^Jt 
would prodMce excellent oorn,giapf:s,.ajpyl 
wine, and the Isind be much more profitr 
.s^ble to (he proprietors, and mipreufefiil ta 
; v > France t 
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^I^QCP : they waujd.alfo h^ve^moxegamc^ 
fuch asMres, partndgc^s, .^c. .They ^would 
ii^eivife, in a gre^t meafure^ get rid ..of 
thojfeVery jdelb:uiH\5e anipials wolyes, as 
did tiie JCngliOi, by Kavi^ig no foreft^.ilnce 
tlie Nbrman-race. 

'""^ivb wrongs Will Ao\ make cme right* , 



r*l* hftiml^r^rror'to think a prfrfoa 
never knows his faults and weakiieiTes^ 
becaufe, if he hath a tolerable fhare of un* 
diriianding, he cannbi help feeling them ; 
ahitiherc never will be wanting people to 
iSST'if^'Tnrit' them to' him : fdme, out* of 
Ifeciflft Srid hoheflf' prfnclples, namely, *aF 
;feJRte • W^Vk fefbhnatibh j others, by the 
wsff" of iiiTttlt, advice', andYpiritual pride, 
ii'if iii5fet3ts*^rid^te;pcrfe2tiDns made thei^^ 
<he"Wtten 

F 3 . Man 



Man doth not care to lo^,9lynys Ip^, 
bis owo heaMt, becaufe It is oTten a difa<r 
greeable and unpleafing profyeStf becaufp 
it may be a very laborious taik^ and be 
may hot have refolution enough, or be 
in a difpoiition to inehd or totteSt hiatN 
r6r$. Tbismaybe oofitearcowb^iiilM;^ 
jSieople of all ages are (b fond of pleaftWtt 
which they do jiot Ibem to enjuyi ANIP 
puffue them by way of diffipat^^ imAyM 
modi ar iiitbem lies, to if ^Maf Mfta 
t)iemlcli«9. /.rMvia?: 

It IS a common a^ffiation and areccivi4 
^iuion, which the writrr thinks a v^i)j^ 
crror^ that retix:ement aod ^ 4^iiptfr|i K^ 
arf t^ie j)ix>per for men a4van$acd jn ys^ftk 
^.ywng people; becaufe yot«^ j^>^ 
more reiburces and fprings of .b|ff^{u:iBft 

, . within 
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•ttttf Mfiid^Mil s»H^* mIh^ Mquiiv 

3:>jb:-.- c-^'-'V^-^' i^'JR--'.-' • . '^ •; 

3cff i8c^'s^g^L?(WMr4ify> and inco^fiftci^ with 

reforming and corre£ling the prejudices^ 
manners, and follies of mankind, which 
many people will attend to, who do not to 
S|*6«ilion. ' ' ' ' f 

"A b'Sb^b' pr^SSiier' bi' brdfois' 'if h**' Kits 
'good feihfe and judgment (knd withont 
"thefe effcntial requifites it is almoft' ini- 
poffitl? Jtp'bepii^,' Will' adapt his fermon 
'"" -** ' - •' • • F 4 and 
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and difcourfeto the underftandings and 
fituation of his audience ; otherwife he 
Will.do very little fervice, and convey little 
fatisfadion, but^ on thecontrary, only ex«* 
pofe his own vanity. 

k 

lit is \)6tttt to read the good fenfe of a 
judicious ^author, than to preach one's 
own nonfenfe, though never fi> well in- 
tended; but there are men who do(4ie 
latter, when ifoidty and iterance tM 
united^ which is often the cafe* 

A MAM by converfation will rarelji 
convince another upon any point, of which 
he is not convinced himfelf : £rom the hearty 
not tjhc tongue, proceeds convidipn. 
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MAXIMS. 
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I'TyC'*! I G H T> «t times, may over* 
§5 M ^ .camcri^hi:; but right in ih# 
Jljg^gjl^ . loi^ run will prcyail. 

A Man ought not always to Ipeak all 
hq thinjcs, bccaufe ^e is not certain Jie a^ 
ways thinks right : hefides, he flvouia coij-* 
fidpr thp company be /f^ajcs to. . Some, 
of conceited heads o^ ,weak underftand- 
ings, he may fcandallze oroffend ; p^ti- 
W'ariy i/ hfi has an ironical way of talk- 
ing. 



iijg, which ihtlr fcj^usduillbrams caft* 
not comprehend. 

1' 

rTHB ^jfterierof raljgioa sj^e bey^odl 
the^ coniJ>rdienfiOT of 't human trcfttiirej. 
therefore, probably, not explained to man^^ 
in order to keep him in a proper ftate of, 
b'Ui^il^atioh [aiidjfijbQiilion^tot t^e ^ii^^ 
will of the Almighty God. 



>^ 
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'"Religion, even the pra&ical arid m6rtir 
part, is not to difficult as Ithe fehlualitna 
habitual finner is wijlipg to perfuacle him- ' 
iclf J and every man'^^ho has had th6 un-# 
happinefs to be fuch, muft know from .his 
own experience and knowledge, if he.givea 
himfelf time for cool refle£lion^ that the 
life of a fenfugl, worlclly libertine is more . 
unpteafaiit and laWrious than tliatof a\ 
fober, m^fal, good Chriftia^« even in this , 

Hypocrisy 
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Hypocrisy and infidelity, though the 
very pppofiites in gen^l, iinite i;i the very 
lanie vicious and pernicious cohfequeijces 
to'tKe riiofah of man and the good of foci'ety ; 
thfefirff, by 'disgracing religion, and6ften 
making it a cloak for villainy j the latter, 
by endeavouring to take away from the 
mind of ipap the. ftfpngeft,.and, perhaps, 
in many fefpefts, the oiily barrier and kr 
curity from fecret villainy arid difconefty : 
l mean, the pleafing hojpes I of a future re* 
>^^d, or the dreadful* apprehenfions oF 
future .puni(hmen(; for, upon trial, witb-- 
put religion it U dii&cul^, very difficult t^ . 
\c hone^l,. 

:■:. . ; jec ■■'/■■ : 

-A Mai^^ may be a Hypocrite in vice a$ 
well as virtue. ThJs fault the French nation 
ieem more addided to than any, other ; for 
though in general a learned and fober pco* 

pie,' 



fie, acgr {(^pB wlu) .]im be«&Q^b cofhr 
wxb^i^ witb-tbein.c:ii;iUQt be^> obfervm|^ 
that they .not only brag of their fins, but 
often boaft of thofe, they have not com^ 
mitted. This^ perhaps^ may proceed from 
their very extraordinary fuperfluous viva-? 
city, which often runs away with tbem* 

''-^ ' ■ ' v :yv 

'*^ThA law is m\ich abufcd % Iricoii* 
Kderate ignorant people ;^but it is iii reafi^ 
\^^ perfedioin^of human reafbn,. and' with 
xeligion the only ftcurity for the lives an^i 
properties of mankind« without whicfii 
we ihould be favages^ Though it is often 
fo much abufed by the chicanery apd diff^ 
honefty of many of, the profcffioni aft 
which the writer af 'this knows too well 
from his own experience, his life having 
peea a (ort of a lawjfareoa e^th i yet the 
T^aft delays which are Cq often ccanplain^ 
^9 as tbey are r^IIy injiffiiQiUii froGCG^ 
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wi^ great V^^^y that priefts and wonen 
zm thft 4noft difiicnU and teazing clients ; 
fhc firft» fcrhap8> fj^^bm their Jiaving norc^ 
i»^}^4gF ¥^tkfi^^V\4 l^uagi» and, the* 
i?jag3^ |a^ it ifito. their im^ination^J^ 
1^ k^qwt^imry thing elfc ^ the lattcft frp# 
t^i^%%: imj^aaenceaiKd/u^icious I;e9i<? 

;".■:. «. ', ;? 

EvtKir prieft oughty^and 1$ £rdm hi( pro- 
fs&on^ tQ be treated m a gentleman^ and 
boiiiaiered as the aaibiflad(Nr of God AI- 
nijght^ ; hvt when tbejr gra/p at too m^ch 
pQnsr- IB teropocal inatters> turn matchr 
mok^ri, tnatcb-preventeis, and will-mar 
lers^ without being ddlred^ tficjr ^p out of 

their 
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tiieir dement^ do diflioaour to rdigi<^ 9ni 
by coofequence hurt themfelvea^nd theixt 
own power* 

y^ 

Women f)earpaln &nd -lickheis l)ettev 
and with more patience, than man, hat 
not contradidion. Perhaps this may pro«* 
cced from the wrong cdU6ation given thiem 
when young ; they are flattered almoft to 
divine adulation, and men are apt to h^ 
lieve them angdsy when fingle ; but find 
them mere mortal creatures, when wives* 



^ 



WoMSK who do wrong things ihould 
be told of them: moreover, they fliould 
know, they, as well as men, ought to be 
equally puniflied for crimes. It is doing 
them honour to put them on the footing; 
of man : the feir fex is to be refpefted 
and regarded, but not protected front 
crimes or bad things. 

A MAN 
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A Man is morj^^buCei^ and it requires 
mpre refolutioA, firmnefs, and force of 
mind, to endekv^ur to eradicate the vulgar 
errors and prejudices of his own <part/^ 
than to intirely quit it. 

BniTG- of this or that religion^ or *. 
party, merely becaule your anceftors were * 
of it, is no folid reafon; if it were, it 
would juftify all. the errors in the world j, 
k may be, and is the accidental caufe 
♦ffcy you are fo; and in the writer's opinion,. 
k jtiffiifics any pcrfon for remaining in it,' 
till fuch times as he can be convinced of - 
the falfhood, or Icnows of a better way v 
hut in his change, he ouglit to ufe thi? 
Btmoft caution, left he be afluated by in/ 
tereft^ paflion, or any undue influence 
, . •; ■ G what- 
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whatfoever, which always almoft warp 
the mind from cool'^nvidion and truth* 

Take but one fide, and on that fide be ftron|^ 
'Till time convinces clearly yon was wrongs 
Then own it wirii a manly kind of pride, 
And quitthe lofing for the wianiiig-£de« 
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A VERY fordid, lelfifh, avaricious per- 
fon can fcarce be a true and finceiti 

friend. 

A VERY prodigal and a very.^av;wricja9i§ 
per fon, though the very opppfites, 0ft§|| 
meet in the fame point -, viz!, in cheating 
and opprefling mankind ; the one, by the 
over love for moneys the other, for want 
ofit, 

A KkOoH 
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.dr •• .58^';. :- '•'■ ^ 'f: 

A' GOOD fchoolmafter Is a very ufeful, 
^aiiii' valuable man j andit is to te wiflied, 
.a better provifion were made for fuch> 
when decayed and ^pafl teaching. But 
many of them arp too apt to think, becaufe 
they have taught a perfon when young, 
they are always to be his fchoolmafter : 
m> <thi^ cafe • they become irkfome And 
t^Qubljefqme companions* * 
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Good and friendly advice every man 
is obliged to his neighbour for, when it is 
4dHe in a mild way, and at a proper time, 
iWC^by the way of infult, and to Ihcw the 
fi»|ieriority «f his underftanding.' 

^ Why the profeffion of phyfic fliould not 

% coixj^dered as a gentkman-Iike pro* 

G z feffion 



feflion in France, as well as that of the law, 
as it is inEngkuid ^ad other countries;' fi 
an abfurdity and prejudice which all tfife 
vivacity and quickncfc of the lively Frendi 
nation can fcarce account lEbr. 

It ieems to be very abfurd, that conv 
merce ihould diijgrace the younger ^brothers 
6f gentlemen and noblemen, when it re* 
(juires five times the abilities and parts ta 
be a ufeful great merchant, than it do^s to 
be a hanging-on gentleman : a poor idle* 
gentleman is but a poor profeffioOi 

* • •■ •• '■"" 

, If women would be moreirrthe ligf^ 
men would be le£i in the. wrong. . 

^ ■ '../;• 

The fate of all extremes U fuch, that 
book^s, as wett fts men, may be read tda 

mui^h. 



1^ .nji^i ;a||)pUpa|i^ l^t^ oot -af^ very 

that tbeir braii^< ;^pome ^.u:)d|ge(l^d an^ 
•(:onfufed chtos of learniiig. One may com-* 
pare It to a mixture d(^ all kinds of liquors ; 
Aough good feparate, they make a hofrii 
^ench when jumJ>led till together, ' 
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, Dean Swift, who knew human na- 

-■;:.. . . . • .. .■ . '. i 

ture well, lays, that the rcafon why many 
matches are fo unhappy, is, that youn^ 
women employ all their time in making 
«eta ; but when wives, forget to make 
^iges. The ladies, many of them, regarS 
iiim as thekenemyj whereas, if they cbrt- 
fidercd'it cooHy, they fliould look upon him 
as their beft friend, for telling their faults 
in a lerious aa w^H ^^ ironic;|l .ma;nner. 
Whe;:e is the woman that canliften to her 
ft^Itfi without impatience ? Hartdfome 
G 3 ladies 
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ladid ^rc dfteri fo flatt^tM, even b^ ttelir 
dwn too fond parents^ and brought' up i)i. 
fuch a purfuit of pleafures, balls^ and coiH^ 
pany;, in hopes of being well fettled, ^^»t 
getting good hxifbands, that is rich *dh^#V 
beyond their natural expeftatioiis, thtt 
they employ every female ait to attraA 
fome pexfon who may anfwer. their ow^ 
ambition, or the avarice of their parents. 
In this fcience, arid/ female arts,' yciut^ 
ladies are foon very apt fcholars. If 'by 
ichahce they don't fucceed in thefe felfifc^litt 
ambitious views, they often fplit upontbo 
^ther rocky in taking ibme worthlefs, 1^^ 
man.» who has no othec merit but a hand^ 
fome perfon and a moft flattering tongCie, 
and who brings difgrace and diihonour up6ti 
them and their family. Woniciv who 
marry fo, and perhaps often to gratify 
paflion rather than any principle of re- 
ligion, real love, or honour, are for the 
moft part abandoned, and lead a dog «lftd 
cat life for the remainder 6f their diiys,. at 

the 



lliQijeypence of their Jiesdtb -and fbrtune.« 
itlQ/^ine may be iaid of Heirefles. This i$9 
im.faLSty being, placed in a iituation of life ' 
that abfoiately. prevents the accefs of aJll 
^4itb,.and is, in fome meafure, turning 
lihei good things of this Worlds and perfonal 
i^vafUages, againft . tbemfeives and their 
<^«M:^t%t% b)^ fucha wrong education^ which 
ferves to verify fcripture, wherein we may 
find, that, the fins of fuch parents ai)e 
^wifitcd upon their children. ,The writer 
knoAff^ of an example of thiakind, which 
;i$^a real fsiSt : it happened in the prefence 
,,0^. hi& wife, at either Bruges or Ghent, 
l)cfx)ie.he was married, or at all acquaintctd 
^wltlvher ; viz^. Mrs. Fleetwood, daughter 
;|p.lord.Geriard, and mother to Mr. Fleet- 
..Wixxl, whawas mafter-managerof Drui-y-' 
1 l^me Play-Houfe, (a gentleman of a very 
ancient good family, unhappily known) 
i^ame upon a vifit, and flung herfelf up- 
on her knees to a{k pardon of a baronet's 
^.daughter, who was. then companion to 
G 4 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Hoivard, as the only ztonqofi^ jeft 
ill )ier power, for bavijag prevented' her 
•only fon from marrying her, to whom there 
could be no objection, but that her fbr-» 
tune was not zs great as another lady'^ ihe 
hiid in view for him ; by which, mf^z 
jhe was the occadon, indiredUy, of. the 
unluppiae{«' of the joung^ ^^Jx ^ R^* 
hinging her mind, and fouring hef tep- 
per 4 and of her only fon*s ruin, both in 
fbriiuhe and reputation, by flinging iuia 
'Into a round of diffipation and pleafvire, in 
order to eradicate his ftrongeft afFe£tiai|^» 
This lindof life had fuch an tffeSt on hiniy 
that be contra£led that baoiefiil habit .qf 
gaming s fo that he ruined his foirtitne^.,^ 
very noble one] as moff gambfterf do, &(% 
%y fettihg out a di^pe, and afterwards tnvt^ 
ing (hamper : at length he died unj^itie^ 
aYid, it Is (aid, of a broken htort, being f 
litde before reduced to a wretched luinuitjr^ 
in (bme part of Frantc. Such are yciy 
often the confeqiicnces of avarice ia 

parents. 
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-'\^Verit$, aiiS o^ a iemale fducation fof^ m 

'* oiify foh. ' ' 

"^ "' AnotfiCR reaibn orcaufe>f matrjin»» 

^ tiJal uiihappinefs, may -be {)in«inoia9^9 

*^''^ich often creates a feparate intereft l^- 

^'iween ihan aad Wife, wjiofe kite^dl ind 

^'jiurfe ought to be oiie. This is^ <A.,t|i« 

'^HirHcer's fnpinion, grounded upon rea,f0p, 

''.'as vrell as common £bnfe. Whenp^^e 

^niany, i^ general the huibs^id can affcj^4 

to fpetidi more, and, of confequeocQ^ i;9^ 

J^iiis wife have more in her private p^ffa^ 

thdn ifterwards, when his ^peaces, of 

courfe miift be enlarged by gn Jnqreafe qf 

^nfiflj and accidental caufes. If h^ be 

lyeduced to neceffity, or want, he can't p9f 

htr ufual pin-money, and the wife ough-t: 

fb ihare the fame fate with her hnibai^dt 

tetter- or worp^ fink or fwim. ^B^ildes, if 

^r hufband be a goodniatiMred, humane 

flncan of fenfc, honour, religion, and.h^* 

•* nefty, 

•2 
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neg^ he rbverJ^nyi^ bis wife any r^fiM|<^ 
I able expence ; for more (ha flict^Id .not 

h;nre at any rate ', though (he may : be apt 
too fondly, and too partiaUy,:<o lo^g^ 
the contrary, - . 

Pf (he feparatcs^ from him for themoiii'< 
/ payment of her pin-money, or any other. 
reafon,the remedy in general is worfe, and 
ftt more vexatious to both parties, tfaaa. 
the difeafe. For pin*money, out of nine- 
teen paities in twenty, is but a mifer^le' 
pittance to what ihe had been accttftomed. 
tb^ brfbre, in fliaring hisfortunej houfe^ 
^nd bed. N<ir can flie recover many years 
t6f arrears, in default of payment while- 
ftie Hved' with him ; for, from the. matLy 
ihconVehlencies and .family troubles thast 
hive arifen on that fubje£l, the writer be- 
lieves, it is now made a rule of the Court of 
Chancery, and a very juft rule it is. That 
no woman- can recover vabove two yeaacs 

arrears 

' 2 
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artH^i^< ftbtft her huftand. ''The wmtt 
Ipdakfr m6fc feilingly • on this fobjcft^ be*; 
cauft from his <>wn knowledge iir life, irr his 
kindnsd and i^iadoos he has known* too 
much matrimonial unhappinefs created on 
this account. There are many more caufes 
of connubial unhappinefs,* which the ladies 
would have in their power to prevent. 
If tbey would a<ft'with more cpolnefe', jfefs 
paffion and impatience. Ir would he t90 
long, nor has the writer abilities, to ex- 
plibin tbefe ieveral caufes. What can there 
be more abfurd, than- ftriving to^ corre£k 
.artd j^form a man of feiife and goodna^ 
ture ? If untappily it be the fate of foo^e 
&dies to meet with a tyrannical or v«:y 
covetous man, or with a gamefler for 
their partners, the writer can recommend 
<no reme4y, but the only one that has yet 
been found out for the gout» viz. patience, 
his death, better fortune, and another time, 
mrith a reward hereafter. In a word , women 
feem by their nature formed for the eafc and 

comfort 
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cppafort of mzTiy in high or 4ovr fortmie^ 
9nd not for bis inftru£i:i<»B in rdigipn ot, 
poiiticty which \yhen they meddle widi» 
fhey go out of their fphere, z»i gf n^nilly 
4ft gJMjrc ]^«rt :th»$: «o<>^> ife^hA Aey.!^ 
))eyond the line of their e^uc^tioo and un- 
^erftanding. 

The way U) win a man no talk does need, 
The way U> keep hito is a tafk indeed* 
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CHARACTJER or the Dukk 
OF SHREWSBURY. 



>?. 



^ fj Harlus Ta'Lbot, dukeojp 
C O Shrewfbury, was a -great man, 
>5()2QS©8( ^rft earl in England, of a moft 
ancient family, and either a lineal or a 
collateral defcendant from the renowned 
Talbot, who made fo cpnfpicuous a figure iii 
France, in the wars between England and 
France in the reigns* of Henry V« and VI. 

He 
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He WM not bfougbt up to the miUtary arr^ 
but hlbd.gres^ talents and abilities a««^ a^ 
mixufter and ftatefmaAg^ and the real and 
true politenefs of a nobjeman. He pafled 
throi^h moft of the great offices of ftate ^ 
be was knight of the g^uter^ an^ai&dor ip. 
France, lord-Iieutenant in Ireland »^ and, I 
liAieve, once iiKcretary of ftate; in all 
which ftations he had the happinefs to 
pleafe^ and give fatisfadiom He is very 
treljifpokenof inFrance and Ireland, though, 
this latter country was at that time the 
snoft difficult to govern and content,.. from> 
lb« xage -of party and feAion which then, 
prevaili^d in ^. «einnaat$ of Jioobitifm^,. 
fo rooted in that people's underftanding j^ 
u b<:i^g iovne^iittely orfoon after the Re-r 
vo)(»f ion^ wbea ki^g. William gained the 
eronrn of Gjreat Britain without the lofs 
c»f 4uie m^n'i^ life : but as he eftabliflicd- 
huafidif in Irdaiid by vi^lories,. courage,, , 
andmliujiry fttU feperm to bis opponent^ 
thin of aqmii k£t oore rancour ia that 
F^pk'A Tliifld,. ficot» the natural ssssxit^ 

(^uenceS: 
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qnehcds of the butailkttisig ccmfi^mebir 
of being ^ieatdn ; aqd z Iwety {leople at 
the Iri& ar^, were moire particnlaxfy sS4 
fe£ledbyit. Tbisfpiritof rettkmbrimcd 
ipas artfully kept up by all the prioct|rle9 
of rdigi«tfi and the inoft violent jealoufy j 
and perhaps encouraged by foreign powers^ 
93 well as all the iotereft aiid influence of '■ 
|he Stuart family, who then refined at St. 
Qermain iii France, and who ever lived. rrf ^ 
Ae flattering hope$ ^ a reiloration ; for 
which reaimi it is the writer's opinion, t^at ' 
i^nhappy Stuart family has done mor^ harm 
to Irif& Ronpian Catholics, than many of 
thfi penal laws, as they were fundamentally 
the occafion of their being made. A% 
diis time, and under thefe circumftancesi 
tbis nobletnan gave content and' faftisfaC" 
tjon to a people who 'are not eafily p^afed,' 
from Ae above reafons j which is a very 
ftrong proof of the folidity of his under- 
ftanding, juftnefs of thinking, difinferefted' 
and upright behaviour, and more parti* 
cularlyfo in him, a;&ke hftd toftruggle with 
B the 
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the odium of having changed his religion; > 
among a nation who, at that time, wet^ 
five to one Roman Catholics, and wecei 
from religious and political ^ principle^ 
very zealous and furious to thofe they 
looked upon or regarded as apoftates.' 
The duke of Norfolk and himfelf caar 
formed to the Proteftant religion in Charlef 
irs reign, at the time of Oates's pipti 
but as he had no ilTue.by the Italian lady 
be married (Poaloty), the family conv 
tinue Roman Catholic, and is very r€fpe^«> 
tably reprefented in the moral and ^truly 
religious earl of Shrewfbury. His a^ 
tachment to his family was n,oble, juft^ a4a4 
praife- worthy ; for though he difliked.his 
fucceflbr, he left him all his eftate, free aa4 
unencumbered, with this faying, *' Thougk 
♦« I diflike George Talbof, I leave mj^ 
*« eftate to the carl of Shrev^rfbury/* . 

. c 

In James IPs reign, he went over to 

Holland, to young Naflau, prince of 

Orange^ and landed with him in £nglan44 

^ . k\ and 



and was ven inftf ument^I i A theRevoktibit. 
Perhaps he m?ght be induced to take t*i^ 
ilep, from the lietters of Coleman^ who 
was fctretary to the duke of York, ahd 
which were publiflied at the time'Cjf Oates's 
plot : by thefe it plainly appears, that the 
rneafures purfaed by that unhappy monarch 
Mikld anfwer no end but to defeat his own 
intentions, ruin and dethrone hiaifelf, and 
httrt his own friends and adherents. He 
doald have no motive in his junction with 
the prince of Orange but a fincere con- 
vitftion (in the writer's opiriion), that in 
ifc>ing'of it he vras ferving his country; 
for he was made duke by him afterwards 
in 1694. He might, in all probability, 
liave received the fame honours from 
James 11. He wanted no acquifition of 
fortune, having a very good one,- and he 
always Jived within compafs ; but then 
he did not trim, or ftand Ihilly-flially, 
birt manly, and nobleman-like, /purfoed 
tjie meafures he thought right : he took a 
fide, a^nd on that fide was firm and ftrong. 
H 2 Whatever 
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Whatevtr {auks he might have (tnd wkm 
is witlfKHit ^em f ) «)>^ WBcare only pej^foiialv 
and di4 not concern ihc puUic : the vm^ 
^ bus therefore no httfinefs to mcddi* 
withlliem. 

Iiff R word, be feems to have been veiy 
deferving of the chavftder one of ito 
greateft ^ the Englifli poets^ Po|^» gwlfi 
hiqa ; and was a worth j d«fcendani of \m 
i^enoiviined aneeftor, (b well charafieoneA 
by the immortal towering gcaiius &haki><* 
fpear, in the pi&nre be gives of the father 
and fon, in his Henry VI. where the foa 
is brought in dead before his father* 

Comfy come, ^nd lay him in hif fadter's ar^^ ji 
My fpirit can 90 longer hear thefe harpi^ . 
Soldiers, adieu I I have what I would hav^^ 
Now my old arms are ypujig Joha Talbot'a 
grave. 

N. Br The writer would not %e 

thought or underftood not to regard or look 

. upon Oates's plot to be one of the moft vile 

' forgeries 
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fergertes zxtd |)0rfurte8 that ever idiigraced 
Aid anoals of EngUflihiAory ; ^r to Aippofe 
that the vifceuqt Stafford) who wad exe^* 
f^Uited for the £»tie, wms not the} reVcrfe of 
the character and difpoTition^ he wa^s 
charged with by tbofe perjured wretches 
fiodloe and Oates ; the Jatter of whom was 
Ottivsi^ed of pctjmy in the (hoft reign of 
Jflmes II. and publicly whipt at a cart's-^ 
tail through the ftreets of London ; and 
king WiUiam^ after the Revolution, never 
attested to reverfe his attainder. 

< T»ou&H he changed his reHgion him*- 
felf, he, unlikeixlanyconvertS) did not think 
himfelf obliged to behave with more vio« 
lenoe than others againfft his old friends, 
Weakly to feew the fihcerity of his con- 
vt^ion ; on the contrary, he ever behaved 
With the greateft moderation, cahdor, and 
civility, to the Rofnan Cathoiics'4 Hi) leav- 
ing his eftate, as mentioned, is one proof; 
and his fupporting Savage earl of Rivers, 
H 3 a Roman 
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a Roma0 CathaUc prieft iftnd hoblenf^n, i^ 
a ftimJly dHJ>ute in which he had beeti fo 
ill uftdj that in he^t find refentnieiit h^ 
conformed to the Proteftant rdigioft* 
againft his own conviftiori. The duke 
told himi, *' My lord, what you have done 
** in a private fort of manner before a juf- 
*' tree of peace, do publicly in the houfe 
" of Lords, and take your feat> and you 
*' will be fupported according to the juft- 
'* iiefs of your pretenfiohs." Upon his 
replying,- ** My lord^ I have through paf- 
*' fion and refentment gone too far al- 
** ready;" the duke's anfweir was wortliy 
ofhimfelf: *' My lord^ I never will prefi , 
** a tender confcience ;" and lord Rivers, 
inade what terms he could with his anta^ 
gonift, and retired into Flanders, and lived 
many years afterwards, much -refpecled^ 
canon of Liege, where he died about thirty 
years fmcc. Such was the uprightnefs, and 
force of friendfliip, in the duke of Shrewf* 
bury in fupporting what appe^^d to him- 
* ' • * felf 
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fdfjuftand honeft, without being guided 
by thpfelittk narroiiv party i^otions qf f(^ar- 
Ing confequences^ or what the world would 
fay. 
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404 GHAIEIAQTER Or JOHK, 

CttARACt£R OF jdtfN, 
Duke OF A R G Y L E. 



THIS nobleman was a Scotchnun, 
. chief and head of the ancient and 
numerous family of the name of Canqp- 
bell in Scotland. He was duke and poer 
of Scotland, and the fame in England by 

. the title of Greenwich, which he ac<}uired 
hinifclf before the union of the two king- 'j 

^ doms ', and perhaps he may allude to tiais 
by the motto he then took, Vix ilia mftra \ 

• vcco qua mnfuimus ipji. He was brought 
up to the profei&on of anns, and behaved 
well, and in a foldier-like and gallant num- 
ner ; witnefs his condu£t under the duke ^ 

of Marlborough, and his behaviour at j 

Sherif-Moor, where he commanded in j 

chief, and was the principal means and 
caufeoC the totd|I extin&ipn^at that time, 
of the rebellion in ScotlaQcI^ without mu^ | 

bloods •! 



blood-ihed. He hod then a very drflicult 
part to dd ^s a JScotdimaii[ ; fot. at that 
period tteec parts out of four of that kmg* 
dotti vj^cre naturally aAd affeftmnatcly 
Jacobites, though they had fewer Rotniift 
Catholics among them than in either of 
tb^tWdOther klngdoAi%,'Shgland or Irelhnd « 
Uhi, pieili^ps) f»r thit feafbn ihore openly 
*5terhi?ned and daringly profeflfed bdhg 
•ftihg friends to thtt Stuart family* 

la direfi oppbfition to him, or tftat pSrt 
«f the ariny he fcttrtftianded, ^ flie 
hiad of all iiis Gami^ells ^i ^1»^ 
CattipbcH eftrl bf Bfeadalbin, of We '{HtM 
family and kindred^ by dfmt fatal efh)!* that 
ever mifguided and mifled that unhappy 
iluflily df Oit Stuilrt&f «hd ^11 its adhe- 
JMtd^/ What was the cdM«M|ul!tiee P Bdth 
fem of Cdmpbells) fronv Aiiiily jiflit^ioh^ 
ieftiiM«o^rikeftftfti^e5 ahd retired dut 
•f til« Md of little. 11% iieveir was Kttt 
. mltfiflisri but Wlii . b very able ftatlrfitliih 
ttiA P^HMm, I^ ^s mc^ fteddily lixii^d 
r -- in 
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iiLthofe principles that he thought tight^ 
ami not to be (h^doen or changed . His delicA- 
cy and boiUMir were fo great, that it hurt 
him to be even iufpeded ; wknefe that 
application faid to be made to him by one of 
the adherents of the Stuart family-, in 1743 
or 17449 in order to gain his iotersfty 
which was confiderable both in £nglan4 
and Scotland. > He immediately fent thi; 
letter to the fecretary of ftate, and it vexe4 
him much even to have an applicatioa 
made, htm, left any perfon fhould think 
l|im caqiable of a&ing a double part** . He^ 
was equally firm and refolute in his oppo^ 
fition to the meafures and minifters, when. 
hi^ thought them wrong* 

He did not oppofe Sir Robert Walpolei 
out cf-piques, party^ or faction, but be.c$|iifi^ 
ho thought fome of his meafures werG^ 
erroneous, and that he made corruption toci 
much the guide and ftandaid of his A^onS4 
Indeed^ this, and his playing the fool with? 
Jacobitiim, and his keepif^g it n9 a ftalk^^ 

ing- 
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Ing-faorfe to iumiclf in' ks power^ and not 
attacking its head*^unrttini<| as it has been 
eff^ually done finpe, feems tjie moft 
blame-'wcvthy part of this minifter's cha-*> 
m&cr^ who otherwife was a very able oncif 
a friend to liberty, and underftood the con* 
^itution of his country well. You npver 
pan fo effe&ually take any principle from 
man by power, force, or any method, as 
yott do .when you take it from thenr 
minds ; and tbofe people you diveft of diis 
opinion you- make moreeafy, qhearful in 
their mind, and more capable of ierving 
yo«i* » 

• When he thought meafures wrong or 
corrupt, he cared not who was the author, 
however great or powerftil he might be ; 
witnefs his boldly attacking the great dukit 
of Marlborough in the houfe of Lords^ 
aibout his forage and army-contrads in 
Flanders, in the very zenith of his power 
and popularity; though in alltither ref^ 
pe^ls, he w^ the moft able renowned gene- 
ral 
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fal of his time, tie deferveJ, Md inJPttd 
he was nobly and amply rewarded by hi^ 
eontitty. The dute of Argyle p6flefed 
gtreat puUit pUces ajkl hbhottirable em-«> 
ployments, which did ndt mfluefice hitti 
in his way of a£ling) or Votifag ih parlia- 
liMnfe) as heihewed i^pon federal di^ltfleisf 
¥y reigning them Kn^en he iSioiightiH^ 
thin^ was required of him to conlply #ift( 
that he did not think right. In thi» hi 
h cenfiired by folate^ as too hafty i f<^ wh^ 
fliottM a man punifli himfdf when hb a£b 
Upon principle,, and deprive bis deuntrj^ 
of his fervice, becaufe he thinks anol^xet 
doth wrong? If he was miftaken, it muft 
be as little as any man, becaule he had a 
good head ^md heart. In the hoaieof 
Lofds he fpdke' well, with a firm, msmly^ 
and noble eloquence, and feems to de&rvc 
%}» charadber given of htm by Pope : 

jjWgyk the ftate's whole thunder botn to wields 
And ^^^^ ^li^e the fcnate aad the field. 

CHAR AC- 
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CHARACTER OF THB Dm;« 
OF BERWICK* 



TK V, duke of Qqrwiek w»b nalor^ 
foa of James IL by Mrs. Arabett* 
ehttr<^tU» fitter to the great duke of Marlt^ 
borough. He fpllowti the fate of hm 
fotheV) vd came into France after Ibo 
Revdatiaii vrith James II« vi4io nttreft 
Ihkbei, to put himrdf under the proteAkof 
of bis &i^d and ally^ -Lewis XIV. Hir 
ally he wa^y beqgufe he refufed to figatbo 
fircaty o^ Augfburgh, in a general coMbi^^ 
lotion to knver the sumbition and greats 
ircfs of the French monarch, -agreed to by 
noft of the European powers, and, it it 
faid, even by the pope himfelf. This fe^ 
£ufal, it is thought, baftened the Revolu-^ 
•ion; for at that time the prince cf 
Orange's views to the crown of Great 
Britain^ if he had any, muit have been 

very 
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very diftant ; and it h thought that king 
William was better pleafed with his acceffi^ 
on to the crown of Great Britain,' from thtf 
iituatton and power it gaveihinpto attack 
the ororgrown power of France, thanftdm 
any real fatisfa&ion as being king of Great 
Britain : and this appears more probable/. 
from the anfwer he gave to the convesli- 
tions of the ftates, when they offered to^ 
make him kiiig conjointly with his wifey 
but only for his life : « L i^efpe^ the? 
** princefs, but will not hold my crowtf 
" on her apron-ftrings," Such was the? 
native . love that the Naffiiu prince of^ 
Orange bore his country, perhaps founded* 
upon a good deal of refentment, naturally; 
caufed by the attack upon Holland by^ 
Lewjs-XJV. in Charles IPs reign, wh«i' 
that republic^ by the rapid vi<9:ories of the 
French monarch, was vtry near deftruc- 
tion. He was not faccefsful, in gtoeral, 
in his wars with France, but laid the 
foundation for the more fuccefsful one of 
his fucceflbr queen Anne« 

James 



Jai\C£sII« was reteired in .Fnm«ic> gmd 
fuppprted in a king^like tnanner during 
all his life at the caftic of St. Genoain;^ 
Lewis XlV.lhewed upon all occafionathe 
utmoft fjriendihip for him. Indeed^ tbo 
two monarchs were in fomemeafiire ^v^ 
re£^cd b^ the fame principles in religion^ 
which ever unite friendfliip ; and both werd 
too much, at that time, governed by the 
fame fettof prlefts, Lewis XI V's great, and 
otherwife moft noble chani£ter was much 
blemiihed,by being in fuch fubje£lion to 
them* James IL was dethroned by them^ 
fromhis own-weaknefs in too precipitately 
liftening and following their councils, in 
raiftaking obftinacy and wrongheadedne& 
for finnnefs and refolution; for zeal witb^ 
out knowledge ever counterads itfelf. 

The duke of Berwick was recom-^ 
mended to the court of France by his fu*. 
perior merit; he. attained all the military 
honours and dignities his moft Chriftian 
Majefty could confer on him.; he: was 

marfhal 
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sifti£bal of France^ knight of dm Holy 
(^qA, duke and peer of Frasoe> gnsm 
dee of Spaln^ comnaader in ckttf of tfas 
Ffench armies ; in all whidi flations hit 
behaviour was fiich, that (em eqsaUed kim^ 
perhsps none furpafied hini. He Hvcd in 
^n age when the renowned prince of' 
Orange, and many other of the greateft 
men, commanded againft binu His 
courage was of the eool^ fteady kind ', zU 
ways pofiefling himfelf, taking all ad^* 
vantages, not fooliflily, raflily, >or want^ 
only throwing away the lives of his Sol- 
diers, He kept up on ail ocoaiions the ' 
moft ftri<9: difdpline, and did ti^ot fpare 
punifliment among his fbldiers for mturaud*^ 
ing and other crimes, when properly de** 
ferved ; for which fome raih, filly, incon# 
fiderate people have found fault and blamed 
him. They were hard put to it to find a fault 
in this great man ; for furely an arflif 
without ftri& difcipline,- good order; and 
due fubQrdinati(»i, will never do their du-* 
ty, as aU hiftories and times evince \ 
8 and 
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iami they wouM be little bettej (c6a^ 
fideiriDg 4ixc. tort of xnen. iarmies muft 
Jb«<:ofiq>ofitd of) than si powerful fett of 
bfloditti and thieves. This, then, in the 
venter's ^isuon, is far from blameable^ 
but ^maO: praife* worthy part of his charac* 
tflr« If he were ftrid: and exaA in his com^ 
nMid, and the prevention of wrongs by 
others, he was moft juft in himfelf ; not 
raifing unneceffiuy contributions, and pro^ 
moting pillage, in order to enrich him-^ 
felf^ as many generals have formerly done ^ 
heSoxt hk time. He has been irefleA-ed 
upon by the very zealous and violent ad- 
her^ts of tiie Stuart family, for* not 
bdng fufliciently attached to that party, 
whiah was his own family. But by a 
cool examination of hisi .a£tions, which 
are ftubborn things, and the beft index of 
the mind of a fenfible man, it will appear, 
that his behaviour in this particular was, 
as in moft parts >of his life, fenfible and' 
juft. Wbcnieiiccepted qf employments,^ 
* I V received 
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a£tions, that morality and religion are very 
compatible and confiftent with the life of a 
fisttefman, and a great general ; and if 
they were oftener united in thofe two pro* 
feiHons, ir would be much happier for the 
reft of mankind. 

He was killed by a cannon-ball, in doing 
his duty at the fiege of Pbilipfburgh, in 
1738. So died the marfhal of Berwick; 
ripe in years, full of dignities, honors^ 
and glory. Sic tranfit gloria mundi. 

N. B. Lewis XIV. before his under* 
takings againft Holland, fent word, uii* 
derhand, to the prince of Orange, oiFering 
to make him abfolute fovereign of the Net 
therlands, if he would be his ally^ whei 
he anfwered, " he fliould be true to his 
« country." «« Biit reflca, Sir^ faid the 
<' emiflfary, how you will withftand ft 
•' prince who makes you fuch feir offers, if 
*' he undertakes to invade Holland ?" '^If 

« that 
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*« that be the cafe, refumed the prince, I 
** believe Europe will come to its fuccour j 
** but (hould we be abandoned, and left to 
** ourfelves, if.vanquifhed,! then fall, and 
** Ihall perifli with my country." 
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CHARACTER of thit DUKE 
OF ORMOND. 

nr^ HIS duke was bleffed with a moft 
-^ noble fortune, and it fell into very- 
good hands ^ for no perfon was of a more 
generous, hofpitable difpoiition : he was 
the moft popular man of his time, bead of 
the ancient, opulent, and numerous family 
of the Butlers, both an Engliih and an 
Irifh duke, commander in chief of the 
Englilh army in Flanders, when the great 
duke of Marlborough, by the intrigues of the 
party that then prevailed in England, was 
recalled home. He was chancellor of the 
Univerfity of Oxford, and I believe of Dub- 
lin, knight of the garter, and had all the 
honours conferred on him that his country 
could beftow ; and his princely generous 
difpofition became them well, and in fome 
meafure fupported his underftanding,which, 
when analysed from real fads, was but 

weak> 
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vmkj aiMl not crufy imcere and honeft, 
but, Uiee gtcac part of mankind^ oot veiy 
M>ral« Hb received honours^ great places 
of troft and profit, from king William-, 
tfawtn Ann^ aad of courfe was ([>bliged tx> 
tsdbc the telt oatlh of aMegiance and abjura- 
tion to tMofe telptQAvt jirlnces; yet at the 
finne time he encoar aged Jacobitifm, and, 
among his friendis, ptofeiled himfelf the 
greatdb friend and adherent to the houfe of 
Stuartl This k rqmgnawt to fincefity, ho- 
ncfly^ and^ I may venture tt> fay, r«5?gion, 
which; ever ought to be affi)datfed'toget?h«r ; 
lecaufe it i$ pro&ffiiig^ one thing, and bd- 
ing, or pretending to be, of another 
opinioji. It' is weak, becaufe it ' is d^- 
flrui&ive oF the fchentes and ifiea&itrs^^ in- 
truded to be accompU&ed and biiougbe ' 
aibout : it may be faid to divide bnefelf 
agaiafV <mdfelf, and of courfe one's ow>n 
ftneiigtb and /brce is weakened, by en- 
deavoxiring to d^molifli with cae hand*, 
what one builds witfi the ottter. 

^'^ ' I 4. When 
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Wh£n h^wa3lord-l|^eitten^tof Iretamf,- 
be made, or occafioned to be made, many of 
the penal laws that are moft hurt&d.to 
the Iriih Roman Cathollcks, TUawas 
not honeft or grateful, becaufe it was 
hurting thofe who were his beft friends. 
It was weak, and not politic, being di^ 
TeQly oppofite to that maxim, if yott 
have a mind efFedhially to ferve your&lf^ 
fling power into the hands of your frfends r 
and he, by his behaviour, weakened, and 
difenabled thofe people from afllfting hism 
fo much as they might have done, and by 
whom he expe(9:ed to be fupported, 

Hb did not fufFer fo much by hi^ at«f. 
tainder. as many others that aded wftb: 
more determined fincerity and refoluUoo ^ 
becaufe his brother, the carl of Arran> bi 
very good fort of man, enjoyed and pof**^ : 
feiTed great part of his very opulent ftir«. 
tune, which enabled him to perform what 
was diftated by brotherly affection and' 
honefty, in paying him annually a fuf- 

ficicnt 
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feient'Aint to-Kvfc in a moflf princely man-. 
Her at- Avignon, where he died 5 from 
Whence he was trought, and buried in, 
. Weftminfter Abbeys 
■' i 

. U^ON the whole, it is thought by 
manf, that if George !• who was in him- 
felf a humane and compaffionate prince^ 
bad not been fo much fet againft him, he 
ijdDuld have accepted of his fervices, when 
he made a tender and offer of them, upot|i 
bis landing at Greenwich. 

With all his foibles and weaknefleSji 
he might have become a very good fubje£t, 
and a lifeful member to fociety, particularly 
t0 Ireland, his native country, when he 
ha4 fecn his errors; for to do the Iriih 
juftice, with whom the writer is well ac- 
quainted, ingratitude doth not feem to be 
among their national vices. That he wpuld 
have feen his errors, and have correfted 
them, there is the greateft probability and 
reafon to think, becaufe it is credibly af- 

fcrted. 
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fertecF, and I believei known, that be zlb^ 
fblutcly refufed) dire£Hy or indrpeftly, to 
be concerned in any <^ ^e c^^nMidif^ and^ 
troubles that happened m hii^ c&o/Mrf ki 
the year 1745. Why not change hi^ 
opinions j or correfl: his crrdt^? Itfijiie- 
Vtfr too late foo mend, op oWn'yEoUrha^ipe 
been k^the wrong, which is next «d beiiig^ 
m the right. Some of hk- friends av<ei^^ 
that he never externally j^rokBtd a thin^,' 
but what he internally bdieved at the time, 
and was flncere : this is ?ery difficult to- 
credit, as it rarely happens in fuch fre- 
quent changes ; efpecially . as he feldom 
veipred but when his intcreft ot power was* 
thereby enlarged : but if it be true, it only 
Aev^s a weaknefs-, and a mutability of dif- 
pofition liable to the iiifiuencd of others. 
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PE PLEURY. 

Peace is xoy delight^ not FtBURY's more* 

Pope. 

/**^ ARDINAL Fleuiy was avery good 

^^ and Intelligent minifter, and' upon the 
whole pdrfued the real intereft of France, 
fife Was iioneft;, fincere, religious, and mo- 
fal'; (Julalifidatiohs and virtues which, \^hcn 
urtited', (arnd it is to be wiDied they were 
oftener found in miniffers) will ever, with- 
out even extraordinary and ov6r-fhinlng 
abilidies aftd talents, make' llatefmen fervie 
their country the better; becaufe they then 
ffft Upoh principle, and think they are ac- 
countable for their aftions to more than 
man, and have more than that vague and 
Vain Ibve of fame and popularity, or fear 
of punifhment in this world, to incite and 
i^ur thetti to the performance and execu- 
tion of good in themfelves, and the pre- 
vention 
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venttoR of evil in others ; all which ml- 
niflert buve much in their power to do^ 
wjben power falls into the hands of men' of 
abilities, application, and good morals ; 
which muft ever take their fpring from real 
religion, and a belief and hope of a future 
reward, and the fear of the like puni(h-^ 
ment. Such was Cardinal Fleury in ttte 
beginning of his appearance in public, 
then preceptor to Lewis XV. and during 
that time he inflilled into his prince thofe 
real principles of religion which very appa- 
rently, upon many occaiions, animate 
that monarch. He was a good minifter to 
France^ becaufe he confined himfelf to her 
natural ftrength, the encouragement of her 
manufa&ures, and the improvement of the ^ 
intrinfic and natural advantages with 
which Providence has bleflfed that kingdom 
above all the reft of Europe ; not vainly 
attempting to make it go out from iffclf, 
in forcing it to be, what nature and its fi- 
tuation never defsgned it, the firft maritime 
power I becaufe then it would naturally 

weaken 
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weaken its military- ftrength, which is 
very neceflary to fupport itfelf a^aihft tii6 
powerful kingdoms that furround it, and 
are not without reafon jealous of its too 
much increafing power: befides, a well 
regulated and difciplined military force is 
very neceffary to keep fo lively a people in 
due order and fubordination. 

He kept France in peace very neiu: his 
whole adminiftration, Which was abov6 
twenty-feven years, except a fmall interval 
of a fort of war in 1 7 34 ; and that, by hU 
Very able head and humane difpofitioii', 
lie hindered from fpreading, and finifhti 
without making it general, and of cduti^ 
prevented adevaftation and flaughter of 
mankind. It is true, upon the death of 
the emperor, the queen of Hungafy*s fa- 
ther, he was, fomehow or other, brought 
into a war in bis very old age, with th^ 
reft of the Germanic princes, about the 
diviiion of the territories of that illuftrious 
• . -'- and 
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and magnammous princefs^ I^n after 
^hic> he died, at the age of eig^-four. 

In all human probahlUty, had Jielivedj 
^nd retained his parts ^nd under.ft^ndipg9 
which is not very cgmmon at £b very gmU: 
an age, he would have finiibed It-mucft 
fooner. France in that war was v-ery luo 
cefsful in Flanders, though not in Ger- 
paany, or by fea; ^nd, in the writer's 
ppioion, it was ^o ways advantageous to 
Fr^ce upon the whole ; for Ihe received 
IHQrereal benefit by that mofl fenfible treaty 
wJbfr^by (he acquired Louain, . made b|r 
thtsvgreat and honeft miniftor, th^n )af 
all its conquefts of that rich and ferti}^ 
iJOuntry pf Attftri^n Flanders. 

Ii^.a wprd, raoft^overnDoents.haveinpjrf 
territory and countty than they iaipi^ov^ 
^nd jnake good uip jpf. 
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i T is often aflferted, and gencfally 
; may be true, that Avarice k l9>e 
d(. fboildation, or the chief motive 
of Jiighgamiaog; though there are, and 
have bqen people knovu*ii4n Jiigh life, and 
of opulent fortunes^ not reputed to be 
tin^pe<) at aU widi that fordid irioe, very . 
fond of high play. Thefe people aife a{-* 
moft.afways the dupes ; atid it o(tqn bap*- 
K pens. 
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pens, when they have finiihed their for* 
tunes, (sis may be proved by many ex^in- 
pks) they turn iharpcrs to fuppbrt ^a 
wtetch^d exiftcnce for the remainder of 
their days ; or turn feditious, turbulent, 
politicians, in 'drder td induct fome per- 
fons in power to buy them off, or to keep 
them quiet from diflurbing the peace of 
mankind, with the pittance of fome niife- 
rable place, often quartered upon for half 
as much as it is worth. A third refource, 
if they happen to be men of parts, and of 
a tolerable figure, is a more wretched fitu- 
ation than the two firft ; viz. to fink 
into the maufoleum of fome fuperannuated, 
wanton, doting widow, and to live a dog 
a^d cat life for the beft partis of their Iives^ 
In this the perfon hath not the fmall con- . 
folation, fuch as it is, in other unhappy ^ 
weddings; viz. the death of the party; 
becaufe by that they are deprived of their • 
fobfiftence, the jointure, and plunged 
again into the greateft of all human ca- 
lamities, guilt, want, and mifery. A per- ' 

fon 
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fon of fortune byhigh play can fcarce proba- 
bly win, becaufe it is almoft impoflible thsjt 
hefhould not often meet with people who 
underttand play better than he doth : be- 
iides, (harpers and gamblers, who make a 
trade of it, always attend where high gamm- 
ing is ftirring. In fa£):, he ftakes his eftate 
againft nothing ; for he often plays with 
men who are unable to pay if theylofej- 
and he muft, if a man of honour, pay them. 
In the purfuit of play he wear^ out his 
conftitution, by the late hours, and the 
torture of all his pafEons which it throws 
them in; and it frequently ruins hi^ fa- 
mily and peace of mind, and caufes his 
death, in a duel with fome fcoundrel 
iharper ; or, perhaps^ he himfelf becomes 
by the fame means the murderer of his 
friend, with whom probably he never 
wotild have bad a quarrel but on this ac- 
count. But if all this, or no one of thefe 
confequences fhould happen, and he were 
to prove fucccfsful, the winning from, 
and diAreffing, our friends, is but a poor 
K 2 confolation 
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confolation to z benevolent mind. Gam* 
ing among the ladies is attended with al| 
the fame fatal confeijueqces, except tha( 
of du^llog; but tbofe who are young 
and handfoipe, have often ftaked their re- 
putation and chaftity, wbich ou^U; ttrhc 
as dear to tb.^m ^3 honour^ in. the o^oft d^<- 
licatp fenfe of the wordi to either a (oldij^r 
o^: a geiijtljBmant 
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ENTAILS, if rightly tinderftood, 
and hot abufed and miftifed, are very 
proper ahd jUft' things : foi: when a perfon 
marries and fettles; it is but reaTonable a 
proper provifion Ihould be made for his 
wife, in cAfe bf widowhood ; and a juft 
ftttd honeft miti will never defire, or even 
truft himfelf with, a powei- totally to ruin 
his family and pofterity : for no man can 
ahfWer for himfelf, as daily ex{)crience 
proves, what unreafonable prejudices he 
may take againft a fon, or what unjuft con- 
dititos he may require of him, when to- 
tally in his power. 

As there arc unrtatural pafcnts as Well 

as ^ffbb'edient children, and as Avarice is 

aftefa the attendant of dd age, parents 

fif^c|u*mly thtrikof dbing nothing for their 

K 3 fons 
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fons but. procuring them a certain fuin 
of moj?ey, ^idcquate to fome purpofcs they 
want or bstve (ranged tq^theoif^ves^ by 
marriage 5 withoi^t ever cpnfidering whe- 
ther the parties are proj;>er or agreeable to 
one ' another, though fp much of t\\^., 
childrens future happinefs, bptb b^T^ ^4< 
hereafter, depends on it: but tbefe,, litf 
all other good ij;iftitutions, w^en qarjfie^. 
to excefs, turn into the greateft corru^tio^i , 
and are moft detrimental to a ^ouQtry.a^^jL, 
fociety. If there were always a reafonable 
eft^e fettled on the p^erag^, it might not 
be improper, as a total indigfint and de« 
pendent nobility n^akes a very bad part oX 
the legiflature. , ,j 

. ■ ■( 
Formerly, wben the feudal Jaw pJT^n 
vailed more in England, than it dptb at 
prefect, the ancient barons had theil: eftates ^ 
and baronies under fuch fl;ro|ig ent^i^ls, 
that they could not be forfeited by rebels 
lions 'or treafon., ^enjyVII* a very wife 
and judicious prince^ whp fdw that, thIs; 

was 
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was the frequent occafibti of infu^efliohs 
and rebellioiTs,' procured tliem power to 
cut off their entiils ; ty which means he 
took from them fche' ability, if hot thfe 
inclination, of dlfttirbing 'the peace of 
their country fo often ; and gave a great 
blow to, and in fome meafure deftroyed, 
that ariftocratic power, the worft form of 
government that \fras ever calculated for 
the regulation of fbciety and the happi<* 
nefe of man. 

It ftiil prevails too much in Scotland, 
as that people have been fo tenacious of 
their bM laws and ciiftdms, that thbre were 
eftates there which lay much unimproVed^' 
though very capable of it ; owing to the 
inability of the pofleflbrs to improve them,' 
and their want of power to make out a 
title to thofe who wer6 willing and able to 
purchafe and improve them, 

I HAVE been informed by a very fenfible 
§cotckman, that by the law of that coun- 
"-■ K4 try 
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try a ^fof) i# o|)HftM to £>¥? (sfmi i»ys 

tliif, in fad, isgiv^ig ^m»ik \^hotntiQn«% 
<4paoti ^iiii ^and many fucb dieiF^ ate) a 
ppw€r to f^1^ away wiib.aU hvi)el&^» ^ 
ti^ra thecQ lAto cafla^ wd cbnt ^^ ig^ 
ditprs. 

Swsm diis ixijuift b^ ^gr^t hindoiiic^ t^ 
unproyef^^ntQs: a|i4 very i<^m;|9iis to ia 
trading and commercial kingdom* ; T^ 
inhabitants of the neighbouring oounties^ 
Vodi Scqt^ aod 5l»gl^;«r« fe fotlblc- 
9^ tbi^i tba^ tbey b^ve vfiy lilille: df^fi)«isi^ 
, beyond the Tweed j nor» iad^ed^ <»(» tb^ 
with fafety in mQmj'^^^^^r^ ythick h 
highly iacoiiwenif^t. It is t^^c^r^i tq.ht^ 
VfifMf t^at^ f^fible pari} of ^ hmr 
VfCMiild CQOfrivf t%ipj^e «gir^«^ ^}^4^ 
laws, and not let^ nf^^ tb^ fiftoi^ u^ilfti; 
kingdom be an afylop for tdbe thieves anid 
rogues of each country* 



Wht 
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, Wfff r it Ms |)ievi|iled fo ftiiitk lofi^r ih 
(hat kingdotii m«fi is piurt, be acd^^irtM 
for. At the acceffion of James I. the ma- 
joritf adhered to tfieir cfld pit^adiccs, &hi. 
Vere againft parting witti their kingv di; 
having their ccAsuitry goirertied \ff a ibo<> 
narch reigning in England. 

Trs Scot<^ vpere^ at t&at time, much 
i» the inlerdk. of Fiance^ from fiteir long 
fm^ ancient alifauicear ; aiid it is very well 
kfi0vm that^ Fraiice, a5 a neigfahourmg 
mdi nation, ever thought it thetcinlieteft X9 
kcAp'upa partjr there' npein the princf|)}d 
q£ dhhii it imp&rm 

The unhappy civil war that broke but 
under Charles L prevented that uiiibr- 
tttiitle monareb^ i£ he had ft m bis di<pb^ 
fittion> te> think of any J^dx tfaisig. 

Nor cbuldthetwo fucceeding prinpcsi, 
(Charles and James) think o£ any fiic)^ 
ihing : they had other points ki view : 

Charles 
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Charles with great diffleulty kept the 
throne; James did nbtlteep it. 

William had a ftroiig pattf both in 
Ireland and Scotland to ftruggle with^ and 
many enemies in England. 

Anns, in whofe reign the^Union iitras 
made *^ thought it not ptudent^to attempt 
any thing farther. The Scotch Jacobite 
party condnued to propagate foArongatt 
averlion to the Union, that it is more than . 
probable, this fpirit was artfully kept up by . 
defigning people to influence the more 
weak, well-meaning, but mifled part to 
^cond their views. 

There needs no other proof of this 
than the Chevalier's manifefto, the chief 
article of which was a <* Diflblution of 
f* the Union." 

* Every one knows with what difficulty it waa 
lyought about, and how a?erfe the Scots, in geoeraJy 
were toU> particularly the Jacobite party, which was thea 
ii very pivvilent and ftcong. ' ' 

Therefore 
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Therefore it appears more tban at 
probable conje£lurr^ thatthefe altnofl per- 
petual entails were kept up to prevent peo« 
pie ^om forfeiting t^eir eftates by going 
into r^eUions and treafon i as they were 
always pretty ready for the one or the other. 
But as it is hoped, believed, nay known, 
Ihat the r«Ubn doth not fubiift, the caufe 
ihould be taken away; for laws muft, at 
leaft Ihould, alter according to the nature 
and drcumftances of times and things. 
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Supplemental Reflections ori 
ASYLUMS and PROTECTIONS; 



EVERY fubjca 1«*o pays wilKrifc 
and dtit fubmtffion to the laws aifd 
government uhder which be Was lA>fh zxA 
iives, may with gteat jufticfe cliitn tHfe^roi 
teftlon 0{ thofe laws : indeed^ it ia th^ 
duty and intereft of every man, particu- 
larly of property, as much as in him lies, 
to fupport laws, and keep up a due fubordi- 
nation and refpe6l: to office ^ for when once 
laws are laughed at and difregarded, and 
the people fpirited up to defpife all order 
and dignity,, licentious riots, tumults, and 
piobs, are. the confequence; and neither 
pur lives, property, or all that is the moil 
valuable to us, are fafe ; but protection 
from the laws, I mean a fcreen for difho- 
pefty and villainy, no perfon has a right 
0* 1 #ill dipftiin myfelf. A protcftion to 
8 prevent 
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prevent ^ peribn ffopi Wing a^r^ft^ (on 
4^l>t) ^ pr^ice top much ufed by foreign^ 
m^nifiefs, lprd$, an4 ^e^b^si qf parlia-^ 
9a^j |kis,i% in fa<^, jpjfii^ apprfoft^ 
poyiT^it to cheat all l^is frj^ndtS who afQ 
goo4'!^natiU]:e4 enough to ^t\^fii kirn ; anj 
^ my ^ &i4 (p Im ^y. t^e (Wc^^l o| tksir 

^n^l/es^ ^n4 b? t^^ opc^fipni of r^d^ciog 

T^ili^, in fj)p[^ fenfej, is ppp^ge^lS^ th/g pppf i 
^f^l^ MJJh^j. W^ are taught ip o^r cafte-; 
chifei, csJls doy^P^ ve^ge^iigp fr^i^ h«^ 
y^fh^ AgrjLuin% or privilpg^d pjaees, may,. 

ui fetixQ.fiif^ h^mf^ff^ymi pfips^r, a^ 

ijt g^yQs.a,pQQi: lU^h^^py d.eb^i pf other-^ 
^fe dijfe^d. Piw>. whpfp misfortuoiBs 

^A^,<Wi^.Ay4)^9 a power (o-.r^over bMielf 
by hji ioduftry ^d en4^«ivofifS:i a^. 
^^fi if bif |}wgforjt;un^. h^YQi Mfpff^l 

^ not 
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Hot to be driven to defpair. But thefe 
afylums and privileged places are mod 
fcandaloufly abufed, by afFording protec- 
tion to thofe who fly to them to fcreen 
themfelves from their creditors, and can» 
but will not pay their debts 3 and they alfo 
often fcreen other villains from duepunilh- 
ment for their crimes : whereas a public 
puniihment is the beft atonement they can 
make fociety for their villanies, as it 
maybe an example to deter others ; for the 
beft repentance a public finner can maike, 
is a public change of his life. This feems' 
to have more fenfe and real merit in it, than 
ftealingor retiring into the moft fevere 
convent or order on earth. Church fane- 
tuaries, in fcreening murderers or aflaflins 
from public juftice, or the civil magiftrate^ 
prefent us with a moft lamentable abufe; 
it is making the houfe of God a den of 
thieves : and if what I have heard aflerted 
be true, that thefe privileges and fanduaries 
were, on the firft eftablifhment of Chrifti- 
ahity, meant to keep the delinquents till 
8 fuch 
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fuch time as they could be delivered up to 
juftice, and to prevent hot, paffionate 
people from being their own avengers, 
which is contrary to all laws, both human 
and divine j there might then be fomething 
faid for it ; but when it is made ufe of to 
guard, protect, and let villains and mur- 
derers efcape, it is, ihamefully perverted, 
and ought to be taken away; which might 
be the means of preventing aflaiEnations, 

In a word, when the original caufedoth 
not fubfift, or when, from the circum- 
ftances of times, any privilege doth more 
hurt than good, it ought to be abolifhed. 
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